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Going Soft 

HAT has happened to that 

mother of criticism and 

father of the high hat, old 

England? Such “blurbs,” 
such prophecies of future greatness, such 
effusions of praise for new books as are 
crossing the Atlantic have not been seen 
here since the days when local news- 
papers were still fishing for publishers’ 
advertising. But these are the great ones 
—or, at least, the notorious ones—speak- 
ing. Mr. Priestley (who did not, when he 
was here, overflow with the milk of hu- 
man kindness), Hugh Walpole, and Re- 
becca West write themselves down rap- 
turous over new novels, and a full chorus 
of regular reviewers, Gerald Gould, Har- 
old Nicolson, Clemence Dane, and many 
others, steps up their praise to shrill ejac- 
ulation. 

American readers who have not access 
to British periodicals may see for them- 
selves this lyricism at work in the quo- 
tations made by American publishers for 
their advertisements of new English 
books, but the best exhibits are the sam- 
ple copies sent across the ocean for sub- 
mission to book clubs or to publishers for 
possible American production. There one 
has the book itself prefaced by a page 
of assorted tributes—and such tribute. 
Jane Austen, or Thomas Hardy, or John 
Galsworthy at his best might hope for 
such a preface. 

The books are not bad books. They are, 
indeed, well selected examples of that 
readable novel which English second-rate 
writers (and England is as rich in good 
second-rate novelists as we are poor in 
the same) are manufacturing in quantity. 
Country life stories still predominate, 
with the farmer and his trials taking the 
place of the squire and his privileges. 
There are many witty phantasies (a cur- 
rent specialty); there are city novels in 
the magnum opus style of Priestley, which 
stem back vaguely to “The Old Wives’ 
Tale”; there are sophisticated and faintly 
cynical narratives of manners, like our 
own New York school, and, most numer- 
ous of all, solid and pleasing novels of 
character, in which the note of sentiment 
—many Americans would say of senti- 
mentality—is sustained. Indeed, more 
easily readable books, more charming 

(Continued on page 120) 








ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Saturday Review has per- 
suaded Mr. Don Marquis to write 
for (or even against) it each week. 
Mr. Marquis’s first contribution ap- 
pears on page 124 of this issue. 














You with Your Despair 


By VALENTINE ACKLAND 


OU with your despair 
Have plaited my desire 

Entwining dark and fair 
With art I bitterly admire. 


You have made my pain 
Meet your different woe, 
And burnished it again 
Until the strands too fiercely glow. 


Since you have dared to use 

My single treasure thus, 
Tremble, for this abuse 

Beyond your will entangles us. 





What the President Reads 


Notes 


HAT this country needs,” 

said one, “is more sense of 

individual responsibility.” 

“What this country 

needs,” said another, quoting Frank 

Adams’s version of the famous mot, “is a 
good five-cent nickel.” 

The President of the United States was 
pleased with this, which he had not heard. 
“Yes,” he said, “there’s a lot of interest 
just now in seeing that every dollar does 
its job.” But his own casual suggestion, 
made in the informality of private 
conversation, was entirely unex- 
pected. “Perhaps what this 
country needs is a great 
poem. Something to lift 
people out of fear and / 
selfishness. Every once ff 
in a while someone [f 
catches words out of 
the air and gives a na- 
tion an_ inspiration. | 
You remember Kip- 
ling’s “Recessional,” and 
‘that poem of Markham’s, 
suggested by Millet’s, 
painting, “The Man with the \@ 

Hoe.” We need something to ‘ 

raise our eyes beyond the im- 

mediate horizon. A great nation 

can’t go along just watching its feet. 
The kind of words I imagine needn’t be 
very complicated. I’d like to see some- 
thing simple enough for a child to put his 
hand on his chest and spout in school on 
Fridays. I keep looking for it, but I don’t 
see it. Sometimes a great poem can do 
more than legislation.” 

This was Herbert Hoover speaking: a 
man sometimes rumored to be an unemo- 
tional scientist, the economist and engi- 
neer, coldly considering human destinies 
in equations and statistics. It is curious 
that the man who has had one of the most 
varied experiences of modern time should 
have gained the reputation of being pro- 
saic. The man who helped defend Tient- 
sin against the Boxers, who stood as an 
independent power between warring na- 
tions in Europe, who opposes bonus bills, 
or supports a broken credit system with 
the strength of the Federal Government, 
must sometimes smile grimly to himself 
when some editorialist going berserk on a 
typewriter keyboard accuses him of being 
timid. Probably all the really large enter- 
prisers were rather soft-spoken people. 
Perhaps sometimes we need to balance 
our minds as well as balance the budget. 

“What this country needs is a great 
poem. ‘John Brown’s Body’ was a step 
in the right direction,” the President con- 
tinued. “I’ve read it once, and I’m read- 
ing it again. But it’s too long to do what 
I mean. You can’t thrill people in 300 
pages. 300 words is about the limit. Kip- 
ling’s ‘Recessional’ really did something 
to England when it was published. It 
helped them through a bad time. Let me 
know if you find any great poems lying 

” 
around. a 


Perhaps because it was Leap Year, the 
goddess of Sudden Occasion had made me 
a bold suggestion. Might it be possible, 
she said, to print something about Her- 
bert Hoover as the scholar, the man of 
culture, the lover of books? Here is a 
man who has given to his own university 








on a Visit to the White House 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


of Stanford one of the most unique col- 
lections in modern record, the Hoover 
War Library; who is possibly more widely 
interested in humane letters than any 
President we ever had. Why don’t you 
write to your friend F. S., who is on the 
staff in Washington, and see if he won’t 
send you a memorandum? I did so. And 
then one day, as I was innocently mulling 


over my desk, came the words of Ger- 
trude, our delightful telephone operator, 
a little breathless. “The White House is 
calling you,” she said, with a most deli- 
cate exclamation mark in her voice. 

It was F. S. “The President likes your 
idea,” he said. “I think perhaps something 
can be done.” 

“Fine,” I said. “Will you send me a 
little story?” 

“No,” he said. “You and your wife had 
better come down and spend the night 
at the White House. You can form your 
own opinions.” 

I was taken aback, as one is when the 
dull tadpole of the Improbable turns into 
Actual Frog and leaps into your hand. I 
babbled some bashful apprehensions. 

“Don’t worry a bit,” said F. S. “From 
the moment you get to the Station you'll 
be in very competent hands.” 


st St 


Often in fancy I had toyed with the 
notion of the Unknown Citizen and Mrs. 
Citizen visiting the White House to form 
their own impressions of the duty and 
dignity of government. But I always im- 
agined it would be much more terrify- 
ing. One poem that might be attempted 
would be the simplicity and virtue of the 
House itself. It is much more than an 
Executive Mansion, it is the home of an 
Idea—one of the last homes left where 
an Idea has room to move about in. The 
home where a well-bred Idea has lived 
for a long time must always be thrilling 
and enviable to the average proletarian 
who exists by anxious haphazard. The 
Idea that lives in Washington is not rec- 
ognized at once, unless by paradox. At 
the front door of the White House you 
are greeted by a Colored man, who has 
the unspoiled and kindly courtesy of his 
race. The initials U. S. embroidered on 
towels and napkins really seem to stand 
for us. Mr. and Mrs. Citizen, arriving in 








some secret agitation (which after all I 
think was becoming to them) lost most 
of their tremors by the time the usher 
had escorted them upstairs. No, not up- 
stairs but up-elevator, for one of the wise 
oddities of the White House is that there 
is no spectacular grand staircase such as 
one instinctively expects. 

It happened to be the very day after 
the Federal Income Tax had been pain- 
fully reckoned and paid, and perhaps the 

Unknown Citizen was still smarting a 
little. But he will be more slow to 
grumble in future, for the United 
States is a charming host. It 
strikes just the right note: 
courtesy and dignity with- 

. out horrifying swank. A 

N\ polite attendant met the 
travellers at the train- 

gate in Washington. 

“Mr. Citizen?” he said, 

calling him by name. 

“From the White 


j led the way. The Red Cap 

et" followed, greatly pleased; 

le quite a long stroll, while the 

Citizen mentally revised his 

notion of the tip for portage. The 

life of the Unknown Citizen is fre- 

quent with small secret schemes and 

frustrations. He is proud of a trick with a 

50-cent piece, his only parlor accomplish- 

ment; he had thought there might even 

be a chance to show this off to the Presi- 

dent. He had-been guarding a 50-cent 

piece for that purpose. But he gave it to 
the porter. 

The shield of the United States was on 
the door of the waiting car, and the radi- 
ator cap had some sort of emblem of 
eagle’s wings. The Citizen wanted to iden- 
tify the make of car, but guests do not 
stare, and he was not smart enough. Mrs. 
Citizen was more acute in her own realm. 
“Sugar 4 cents a pound!” she exclaimed, 
seeing a Washington grocery sign. But 
they tried to sit steadfast and not peer 
about too much. A traffic policeman, rec- 
ognizing the car, straightened up for a 
formal salute; then he saw it was not the 
President, and refrained. 

“This is your Rose Bedroom,” said the 
polite usher, “and there’s an evening 
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paper. Mrs. Hoover is engaged at the mo- 
ment, but she will be expecting you for 
tea in about twenty minutes. If that clock 
is correct, as I presume it is, that will be 
at ten minutes to six. I will return for you 
at that time. The maid and the house-man 
will be here immediately.” 

The government pays chivalrous de- 
ference to ladies. It was evident, by the 
way the servants laid out garments, that 
the enormous Rose Room (with Andrew 
Jackson’s vast four-poster) was intended 
for Mrs. Citizen; Mr. C. found himself ar- 
ranged for in the cosy small chamber ad- 
joining. He was gratified to observe that 
the active valet had already got the studs 
into his shirt-front (a task that Mr. C. 
dislikes) but wished he had thought not 
to carry these studs, as he has done for 
many years, in a tin box that once held 
a typewriter ribbon. 

Apparently the usher really believed 
that Citizen was going to sit down quietly 
and read the Washington Evening Star. 
I assure you he was much too excited to 
do that. There is no place in the world 
that an American citizen has a better 
right to be thrilled by than the White 
House. He wanted to see everything. He 
would have liked to study the view from 
the front windows, but now the shades 
were drawn, and he supposed that an in- 
quiring phiz, caught peeping round the 
edge of the blind, would not be seemly. 
A log fire was neatly laid in the big fire- 
place, but the strong blast of warmth 
from an old-fashioned hot-air register 
made a fire unnecessary. On the mantel 
was an ornate old marble clock, the one 
the usher correctly presumed correct, 
surmounted by a bronze amazon drawing 
a bow, inscribed ANTIOPE. The writing 
table—it was a desk Lincoln used, he 
was told later—was generously supplied 
with note paper engraved in gold THE 
WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. Not 
usually a good correspondent, it did oc- 
cur to him that if he could have a day at 
that table he would very likely write let- 
ters to everyone he knew. There was a 
silver ashtray and plenty of matches. He 
admired the beautiful old mahogany 
wardrobes, and an antique trunk or sea- 
chest of inlaid woods. On the little table 








Acme 
“WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS IS A GREAT POEM” 





by the bed was a well-polished old bell- 
push, the three buttons of which were 
inscribed MAID, BUTTONS, BUTLER. 
On dressing table and center table were 
tall bunches of fresh flowers, roses and 
snapdragons. Over the writing table was 
a painting—the gift of the artist—called 
WELCOME. It showed an ocean liner 
coming past the Statue of Liberty. One 
of the serious problems of the White 
House, the Citizen secretly divined, is 
what to do with the many works of art 
that are generously presented. In the 
bathroom of the suite he admired the 
solid 19th-century fixtures—a wide mar- 
ble wash-basin, a delicious covered soap- 
dish of old pink china, once cracked and 
carefully mended. Soaps and toilet wa- 
ters, he was pleased to note, were duly 
American in origin. In the frames of the 
enormous windows were tucked little 
home-whittled wooden pegs, to prevent 
the sashes rattling on stormy nights. How 
good an air of honest simplicity about 
everything, of things well used and cher- 
ished, as in an old country mansion that 
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has always studied a decent frugality. 
There is nothing parvenu about the White 
House. It has much the righteous feeling 
of an ancient chateau which the Citizens 
once visited in France. Perhaps there was 
some destiny behind its present occupa- 
tion, the Citizen reflected, for he noticed 
that the three taps in the roomy old 
bathtub were lettered H. C. H. Mrs. Citi- 
zen, a person of better breeding, was a 
little shocked by her husband’s inquisi- 
tion into everything. He reported to her 
the titles of the books. On the center table 
were Lindbergh’s “We”; Vandenberg’s 
“The Trail of a Tradition” (which seemed 
to be a sort of biography of Alexander 
Hamilton); “The Miracle of Peille,” by 
J. L. Campbell; “The Changing Years,” 
by Norman Hapgood. In the smaller bed- 
room were one volume of a set called 
“The Library of Southern Literature” 
(with the President’s own bookplate); 
Odum’s “An American Epoch”; Glenway 
Wescott’s “The Grandmothers”; Kathleen 
Norris’s “Saturday’s Child”; an odd vol- 
ume of an old calfbound 16mo set of 
“Hudibras” (Edinburgh 1770, with the 
bookplate of David Steuart, Esqr) and 
“The Story of San Michele.” 

The story is that the first night Presi- 
dent Hoover spent in the White House 
not a readable book was to be found any- 
where. Elderly accumulations of gifts 
had been transferred to the Library of 
Congress, and the new President had to 
send out and borrow a volume of history 
from the Secret Service to read himself 
to sleep. (Do Presidents sleep weil the 
first night in office? I doubt it. The White 
House is too full of overtones and mem- 
ories. There is nothing more real than 
the subtle awareness of influence in that 
building. Every creak of the old timber 
floors is a voice of suggestion.) Perhaps 
it was a rumor of that episode that caused 
the American Booksellers’ Association 
two years ago to give to the nation a 
carefully chosen miscellany of 500 books 
“to fit the reading moods of the present 
and future occupants of the White House 
and of their guests. It is not a library for 
reference, but for enjoyment.” The selec- 
tion was made by a committee headed by 
Mr. Frederic Melcher, the energetic edi- 
tor of the Publishers’ Weekly. The books, 
each with its neat bookplate, now fill a 
series of white shelves along one side of 
the broad central corridor that runs the 
length of the House upstairs. This corri- 
dor, which under some earlier tenancies 
was a passage of sombre formality in 
mahogany, Mrs. Hoover has made a long 
living-room gay with reading lamps and 
flowers. Beyond the shelves of the book- 
sellers’ gift are many other cases contain- 
ing the President’s own works of refer- 
ence, ranging from works on mineralogy 
and mining reports to the Proceedings of 
the International Mathematical Congress 
at Toronto. Here and there on tables are 
rare old volumes that are part of the his- 
tory of the house—such as Audubon’s 
“Birds” or N. P. Willis’s “American Scen- 
ery” (London, George Virtue, 1840) with 
its quaint engravings. The sprightly Willis 
made a memorandum to accompany the 
picture of the President’s House, as it was 


then called. “The residence of the Chief 
Magistrate,’ he wrote, “resembles the 
country-seat of an English nobleman in 
its architecture and size; but it is to be 
regretted that the parallel ceases when we 
come to the grounds.” Incidentally, 
President’s House is still the legend en- 
graved on all the White House silver. 
The White House having so much per- 
manent character of its own it is surpris- 
ing that it can also accommodate itself 
so flexibly to reflect the personality of 
its tenants. To those who like to analyze 
character by interests in literature it is at 
once evident that it is the dwelling of 
cultivated and scholarly curiosities. In 
one of the small drawing rooms there are 
solid elderly sets of Thackeray, Trollope, 
Dumas, the Waverley Novels, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Stevenson, Richard Harding 
Davis, and the Historians’ History of the 
World. In the colorful oval sitting room, 
where Mrs. Hoover served tea by an open 
fire (wearing her uniform as commander 
of Girl Scouts; she had just returned from 
one of their meetings) are two beauti- 
ful arched recesses of open shelves. These 
spaces had formerly been china cabinets 
for bric-a-brac, but Mrs. Hoover had 
them altered to house her own favorites 
in poetry and belles lettres. The Presi- 
dent’s reticence in regard to his own pri- 
vate enthusiasms is well-known; unlike 
T. R., for instance, he does not tell the 
world when he discovers something that 
delights him. He has little aptitude for 
dramatizing himself or publishing his in- 
tuitions for all and sundry. It is the 
more delightful therefore to find this man, 
beneath his self-respecting reserve, a 
scholar of great learning and of most 
infectious humanity. Part of the reason 
for the complete devotion he has always 
elicited from his own staff is due to that 
fundamental and Quakerish honesty. He 
is so enormously interested in the job on 
hand that it would never occur to him to 
arrange a pose for the benefit of others. 
It would certainly startle him to have it 
suggested that there is a “story” in his 
interest in books: he takes books for 
granted as an essential part of life. In 
thinking of him as an engineer one is 
likely to forget how large a part of his 
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career was spent in long journeys or re. 
mote encampments where one must read 
or perish of ennui. For instance he hag 
spent over a year and a half of elapseg 
time on long ocean voyages: crossing the 
Pacific ten times, the Atlantic over 25 
times (he has lost exact count); trips to 
the Cape, to Australia, South America 
and across Asia. A map of his journeys 
makes Marco Polo look like a picnicker, 
(Mrs. Hoover smiles gayly at the tribute; 
paid her as a home-maker, since most of 
her housekeeping, she says, has been very 
happily done in a steamer trunk.) To a 
man of active mind travel implies read. 
ing. Mr. Hoover remembers his joy when 
starting south from Chefoo in China on 
an engineering expedition he discovered 
at the back of the general store a set of 
the works of Dumas in 30 paper-bound 
volumes. Plutarch and Gibbon were other 
favorite travelling companions. The 





American Booksellers’ gift to the White 
House was a very welcome one, but as 
far as the President himself was con- 
cerned he had read most of those books 
long before. An intimate of his took the 
trouble to tick off for me on that list of 
500 titles those Mr. Hoover had read in 
days when there was more leisure. In 
the section of “Standard Fiction,” for in- 
stance, out of the 56 books listed he had 
read 50. In the lists of Travel, History, 
Politics and World Affairs, practically 
every title was marked. In books like 
Shakespeare, Dante, Tennyson, Leaves of 
Grass, Keyserling’s Travel Diary, Wells's 
Outline of History, he had done as most 
of us have, “browsed.” 

The visitors were looking over these 
shelves, after tea, when a quiet step came 
down the corridor. It is well that White 
House boards have that tactful creak. 
“Here comes the President,” whispered 
Mrs. Citizen, with just a pleasing touch 
of awe in her voice—very rare in wives. 
The Citizen turned from the shelf just 
in time. The President greets his guests 
very gently but he makes them feel in- 
stantly at ease. The Citizen was brought 
up among Philadelphia Quakers, and 
there was something about the Presi- 
dent’s voice and intonation, a sense of 
power under shrewd control, that was 
memorably familiar. “Looking at the 
books?” he said. “If they sent those here 
to educate me, I’m afraid it was too late. 
I'd read 85% of them before.” There 
spoke the man of instinctive precision. 
Not “most of them” or “nearly all of 
them,” but “85%.” 

Experienced travellers are not only 
great readers but also great distributors, 
because books are burdensome to trans- 
port. Both the President and Mrs. Hoover 
have at various times formed unusual 
collections of books on special subjects 
and then given them away. Mrs. Hoover 
for some years gathered rare works on 
China, including the writings of early 
Jesuit missionaries, narratives of Western 
explorers in the Orient, and books on 
Chinese art. This collection included 
items so rare that they were possessed 
neither by the British Museum nor the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. It was presented 
to Stanford University. And anyone who 
has ever examined the remarkable book 
on which Mr. and Mrs. Hoover collabo- 
rated, their edition of Agricola’s mining 
treatise “De Re Metallica,” will pay trib- 
ute to the wide scholarship and patient 
application shown in its critical apparatus. 
It was translated from the Latin edition 
of 1556, “with biographical introduction, 
notes and appendices on Mining Methods, 
Metallurgical Processes, Geology, Miner- 
alogy and Mining Law from earliest times 
to the 16th century.” One may imagine 
that a library of reference must have 
been amassed for this task alone, which 
they modestly describe as having been 
accomplished “in night hours, week-ends 
and holidays, over a period of about five 
years.” Even at the Rapidan camp in Vir- 
ginia a considerable collection has al- 
ready accumulated, a library of fishing 
lore and books dealing with the plant and 
animal life of the Blue Ridge country. 
And always when the President goes 
there for a week-end the most interesting 
volumes that have appeared at the White 
House during the week are packed up and 
taken along on the chance there may be 
time to look them through. This summer, 
for instance, the President has found time 
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for the following: Shaw Desmond’s 
“Windjammer”; Eaton: “Immigrant Gifts 
to American Life”; John Jay Chapman: 
“New Horizons in American Life”; Knick- 
erbocker: “The German Crisis”; Henry 
Osborn Taylor: “Fact—The Romance of 
Mind”; Pringle: “Theodore Roosevelt”; 
Lewisohn: “Expression in America”; Sven 
Hedin: “Across the Gobi Desert.” Some of 
these are still on his reading table for fur- 
ther attention. 
as SS 

As the visitors returned to the Rose 
Bedroom to dress for dinner they could 
not help glancing through the open door 
of the President’s study. Two large flags 
stood in the far corners, the Stars and 
Stripes and the dark blue Presidential 
flag. An easy chair of dark orange leather 
was drawn up near the desk, and beside 
it lay a newspaper tossed down after 
reading. A reading lamp shone brightly 
on the desk, on a large pen-stand orna- 
mented with green elephants (a political 
symbol?) and a neat pile of small leather 
notebooks. A faint trail of cigar fragrance 
crossed the whiff of flowers in the corri- 
dor. It was just such a domestic interior 
as one might see in any well-ordered 
home where the head of the house, re- 
turning from the office about six-thirty, 
sits down for a few moments in his fa- 
vorite chair to look at the paper. 

Here I have to encourage my friend 











“KINETIC POSSIBILITY” 





Citizen to continue his observations in 
this humble vein. One does not accept 
personal hospitality and then make pub- 
lic comment on it, seemed to be the 
thought that was bothering him. I tried 
to convince him that there was no breach 
of respect involved. Americans are so 
rarely allowed a glimpse of the Chief 
Magistrate off duty that they are prone 
to forget that he is also a very human 
being. Perhaps more than any other 
high officer on earth he is the target of 
incessant criticism: some of it construc- 
tive and valid, much of it partisan and 
hearsay. A good deal of it may be as un- 
fair as to hold the captain of a liner re- 
sponsible for the weather encountered 
during the voyage. The Presidency has 
certainly its emotional and sentimental 
phases, but it is primarily a highly or- 
ganized business job: there is not much 
leisure to be mystical about it. Perhaps 
we ought to learn to safeguard the office 
more carefully against the loss of energy 
involved in seeing too many axe-grind- 
ing callers. At any rate it is reassuring 
to see the head of the firm going ahead 
with his work so calmly, so steadily, so 
undramatically. Working a great deal 
harder, the Citizen realized, than you or 
I. In a business where I am a stockholder 
I am glad to see a quiet man at the head 
of the outfit. 

But if you begin to think too carefully 
about the problem of government under 
modern conditions, the varying interests 
and prejudices to be composed, the mys- 
terious powers of publicity, the number 
of acute adversaries ready to turn to 
their own account the word too naively 
spoken, you will likely say nothing. So, 
in a mood of honor, you can only put 
down your own actual impressions. 

Certainly my friend Citizen is unfitted 








to offer opinion on matters of State. He 
may listen all evening to discussions of 
finance and banking procedure, but there 
is some obstruction in his head that makes 
those topics opaque to him. Yet he is 
susceptible to human emanations. Is it too 
informal for him to say that nothing more 
endeared the President than the fact that 
his dress shirt, like yours and mine, tends 
to billow up under his chin? Or that, 
dining en famille, Mrs. Hoover calls him 
“Daddy”? It probably is. But even in that 
huge dining room of State, where over 
80 can sit for an official function, one 
cannot be shy when one hears that oldest 
and kindest of names cross the table. The 
eye may be startled by an upward glimpse 
of the great silver chandelier overhead— 
as broad as the round table beneath it. 
The panelled walls, the blazing fire and 
a vaguely descried portrait above it, seem 
a long way off. But anything one might 
have been told about the severities of 
White House etiquette vanish under so 
cordial a spell. Even, for a fractional in- 
stant, the colored butler noiselessly ap- 
pearing with a napkin-swathed bottle 
startled the renegade guest with a sudden 
secret amazement. It was only mineral 
water. 

Dinner, served at 8 o’clock, was satisfy- 
ing and simple; there was something very 
American about it. A thick soup, fish, 
meat and vegetables, salad with cheese 
and crackers, a sweet, and fruit. Perhaps 
the most American feature was the 
promptness with which it was served. 
Somehow Citizen got the impression that 
the President has perhaps been put on a 
diet, and is glad to get past the tempta- 
tions of the table as soon as possible, to 
escape to his study for coffee and cigars. 
He took no sweet, and Mrs. Citizen (who 
sat at his right) avers that he regarded 
hers with something of boyish wistful- 
ness; exactly (she says) as U. C. himself 
does when he is hoping she won’t finish 
something rather special but allow him 
to do so for her. 

Perhaps there is a clue in this rapidity. 
The President is not much interested in 
food as a pastime, or in merely casual 
chat for the sake of casual chat. He is 
interested in Ideas. How well Mrs. Hoover 
understands this and plays team. At the 
table at first he said little, and Mrs. 
Hoover took the lead. But as soon as any- 
thing emerged that caught his imagina- 
tion his chin came up from the bulge of 
his shirtfront, he caught Mrs. Hoover’s 
eye and began to talk. His voice is low, 
one has to listen sharply. He talks with 
much humor, the humor of underempha- 
sis which does not lend itself easily to 
quotation. 2 


There were only three of us in the 
President’s study after dinner. (I abandon 
the phantom of Citizen, who has served 
his turn for the moment.) On the mantel 
a ship’s clock from the former yacht 
Mayflower tingled nautical bells. The col- 
ored attendant lit the fire, and the Presi- 
dent brightened it with great California 
pine cones. The inner walls are lined with 





glassed bookcases and rows of rather 
sombre legal or official-looking volumes, 
including the writings of all the Presi- 
dents. On a low table was a large silver 
cigarette box engraved with facsimile au- 
tographs of the President’s associates in 
the C. R. B. Coffee was served, with 
granulated sugar. I saw no lump sugar 
in the White House. Is this a fidelity to the 
old thrift of Food Administration times? 
On a bench by the big couch was a clean 
memo-pad and half a dozen beautifully 
sharpened pencils. You find these pads 
and pencils waiting ready on occasional 
tables everywhere throughout the living 
rooms. They must be a great joy to the 
grandchildren when they visit. All the 
children’s toys, by the way, are carefully 
arranged in the cross alcove off the main 
corridor, where Lincoln used to stride to 
and fro in the dark nights of the Civil 
War. There is a huge rocking horse, and 
an old wooden cradle waiting for Peggy 
Ann’s dolls. The walls of this little alcove 
are lined with the framed diplomas of 
the President’s honorary degrees from 
universities all over the world, an ex- 
traordinary collection. There you see both 
ends of Mr. Hoover’s wide human spec- 
trum. He is interested in Ideas, and he is 
interested in children. The great engineer 
is always concerned with new sources of 
power. What is the greatest power-plant 
any nation can possess? The kinetic pos- 
sibility of its youth. How is this force to 
be harnessed? F. S. told me that he had 
had to prepare some notes for a speech 
the President made at the recent Con- 
ference on Child Welfare. He made allu- 
sion to the boundless energy of young 
childhood; the feeling of exhausted relief 
—familiar to all parents—with which we 
see them at last housed for the night. 
“We put them to bed with a sense of re- 
lief,” said F. S’s memorandum. The Presi- 
dent was not satisfied with this. He added 
at once “and a lingering of devotion.” 
There is no parent in the world who does 
not understand that perfect phrase. There 
are many such in “The Children’s Char- 
ter,” which Mr. Hoover wrote largely 
with his own hand. It begins thus:— 


For every child spiritual and moral 
training to help him to stand firm under 
the pressure of life. 


What man in our time has known more 
of that pressure? 

The emotional and: imaginative ele- 
ments in Mr. Hoover lie, carefully re- 
served, only a little below the surface, 
but he is no sentimentalist. It is Ideas that 
evoke his enthusiasm; as he talks his 
right foot begins to tap a light uncon- 
scious tattoo on the floor. As he drew near 
the end of his long cigar I feared that 
might end the session, but he replenished 
the hearth himself, threw on more of the 
California cones (he likes the suggestion 
of Western freedom that these bring) and 
started another havana. He enjoys a blaze 
on the hearth, and in the fireplace of the 
mind too. His bookplate had been men- 
tioned—a reproduction of a medieval 
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mining print. He spoke with zest of the 
incunabula of science, and his collection 
of old mining treatises, and said that at the 
dawn of recorded history men had already 
discovered some of the technical processes 
still in use today. The Greek miners at 
Laurium, southeast of Athens, used the 
same means of separating silver from lead 
that the modern engineer does. “It would 
be interesting,” he said, “to rewrite Greek 
history from the viewpoint of the engi- 
neer. It was the silver mines of Laurium 
that paid for the fleet with which Themis- 
tocles won the battle of Salamis—one 
of the great turning points of history. 
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The first great orations of Demosthenes 
were arguments on cases of mining titles.” 
He spoke of the expansion of the Roman 
Empire—mostly a search for sources of 
raw materials. Then he touched on the 
professional training of engineers, which 
first began in this country. “Elsewhere 
they were still apprentices or advanced 
mechanics. That was why, in the early 
days, the American engineers were get- 
ting all the best jobs.” 

He was asked whether a young mining 
engineer looking for advancement now 
would find great opportunity in the So- 
viets. The reply was crisp. “There are 
more minerals in Montana than in the 
whole of Russia.” 

The President’s bookplate is a repro- 
duction of one of the woodcuts in a very 
early book on mining, “Ein Niitzlich 
Bergbiichlin von Allen Metallen” of 1527. 
In speaking of this he was on his hobby 
and it was delightful to see him sparkle. 
His interest in the old German miner 
Georgius Agricola (whose baptismal name 
was Georg Bauer) is not merely techni- 
cal but again broadly pragmatic: Agri- 
cola made solid contribution to human 
progress. Why did Mr. and Mrs. Hoover 
wrestle for five years with the severe task 
of putting Agricola’s antique Latin tech- 
nology into satisfactory English? “The 
book was a milestone on the road of civ- 
ilization,” he says. “Except the book of 
Genesis, the only attempts to explain nat- 
ural phenomena had been those of the 
Greek philosophers and the alchemists. 
For 180 years” (note, he says “180 years,” 
not “nearly two centuries”) “that book 
was a guide for miners and metallurgists. 
There is no measure to gauge the benefits 
enjoyed by humanity through such a 
work.” Mrs. Hoover was a full-time col- 
laborator in the arduous work on this 
volume. She has an exceptional talent for 
languages, and Latin is a hobby of hers. 
This may encourage some high school 
girls now wrestling with declensions. 

Looking up the “De Re Metallica” af- 
terward, I found that Mr. Hoover had 
written “It is more worthy of preserva- 
tion than the thousands of volumes de- 
voted to records of human destruction.” 
When this was published in 1912, little 
could he have guessed how much he him- 
self would soon see of the wreckage of 
human destruction. I could not help ob- 
serving, too, in an extract from Duke 
Maurice’s grant of land to Agricola in 
1546, a pleasantly contemporary savor: — 
“. .. And that he may also, for the nec- 
essities of his household, brew his own 
beer free, and that he may likewise 
purvey for himself and his household 
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foreign beer and also wine for use, and 
yet he shall not sell any such beer.” 

The “De Re Metallica” is a great book, 
and in his notes on the text Mr. Hoover 
writes crisply, as he talks. Of Martin 
Luther he says “His Latin was execrable.” 
Of Livy’s famous yarn about Hannibal 
breaking up the Alpine rocks with fire 
and vinegar he remarks “A study of the 
commentators would fill a volume with 
sterile words.” He roams freely among 
allusions to Xenophon, Aristotle, Strabo, 
Pliny, Josephus. 

Mary Austin has told how in 1908 Mr. 
Hoover motored her from London down 
to Kent to pay her respects to Joseph 
Conrad. Mr. Hoover, though also a reader 
of Conrad, was too shy to join their con- 
versation and stayed outside in the car 
What a pity! For how much he might have 
told Conrad about the silver-mines of 
Nostromo. 

One does not quote the President of the 
United States on controversial matters. 
Yet one has never met a man more worth 
quoting. He speaks with amazing frank- 
ness, and with no trimming of words to 
please possible favoritisms of the listener. 
I began to have an obscure vision of a 
certain kind of patriotism that does not 
move to music and is not very spectacu- 
lar. One feels these things in that room. 
Just behind me was the tablet under the 
mantel which says that there the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was signed. The old 
yellow desk, elaborately carved, was 
built from the timbers of an American 
whaler that rescued the Polar expedition 
of Sir John Franklin and was afterward 
wrecked on the English coast. Queen Vic- 
toria had the desk made from the wreck 
and sent it to the White House. A study 
is the right name for that room: it is full 
of thought. In the days that have gone by 
since that visit I have not been able to put 
that room out of my mind. It is not large. 
Mussolini, or the president of a big life 
insurance company, would probably want 
something more full of tricks. The Presi- 
dent spoke of the influence the White 
House exerts on its occupants. “No one 
can live here without wanting to do his 
best. Even men of small stature have been 
lifted above themselves.” 

“But I keep thinking,” I said, “of the 
man on whom this enormous responsibil- 
ity rests. Is it on his mind always, or does 
he ever get a chance, for a little while, 
not to think about it?” 

“I don’t want not to think about it.” 

The second cigar was finished, the fire 
had burned low. The Mayflower clock 
chimed 5 bells—10.30. The President led 
the way to rejoin the ladies. And there, 
after a few minutes, “Well,” he said, 
“there are some people in this house who 
have to get up early in the morning.” 

Thinking back on the pleasure of hav- 
ing seen, for a little while, a great person 
at work on a great job, I find again in 
Agricola the delicious political parallel. 
Agricola says in his note De Animantibus 
Subterraneis—viz. the gnomes of dwarfs 
that were supposed to frequent under- 
ground workings— 

They are called little miners, because 
of their dwarfish stature, which is about 
two feet. They idle about in the shafts 
and tunnels and really do nothing, al- 
though he pretend to be busy in all 
kinds of labor. Sometimes they throw 
pebbles at the workmen. 

Is it not sometimes like that in party 
politics? 

ss Ss 

In their own suite the Citizens found a 
generous dish of fruit set out in each bed- 
room. With the insouciance of a good con- 
science, Mrs. Citizen slumbered prompt 
and sound under her broad canopy. (It 
was not until breakfast that the President 
told her humorously that that bed is fa- 
mous for deaths; there is an old print in 
the White House that shows President 
William Henry Harrison expiring in it.) 
But on his more modest couch her hus- 
band found himself too tense for sleep. 
Not “Hudibras” nor even “San Michele” 
seemed to meet his needs. Fortunately he 
had a detective story with him, and that 
kept his mind from revolving too loosely. 
He smoked a pipe, taking care to bestow 
the ashes discreetly in the fireplace. 
Crumpled on top of the logs he noticed a 
scrap of paper; with sleuthing instinct he 
unrolled it. Would this be some discarded 





memorandum of State? Scribbled on it 
was the notation chocolate cake. This was 
mysterious, but it seemed to confirm his 
intuition that the White House is a very 
human place. He observed that an old 
Biblical engraving on the wall had once 
belonged to the French, for itwas stamped 
Ministére de UIntérieure. The gold-em- 
bossed stationery tempted him, and he 
would have liked to write some sort of 
manifesto; but what? Several times, after 
wooing unconsciot , he turned on the 
light again to read further. But by two 
o’clock he did not like to do this again. 
Perhaps there are watchmen or guards 
about the grounds, he considered. What 
will they think if they see the light going 
on and off? The repute of the proletariat 
was at stake. He lay dubious in the dark. 
Distant sounds of traffic came faintly from 
outside. Antiope rang various half hours. 
The White House must have known many 
sleepless nights, he reflected. He heard 
Lincoln’s slow footsteps cross the hall; he 
heard the quick tread of Roosevelt, the 
massive trudge of Taft, the long pace of 
Wilson. To this house all these men and 
their women too had given something: 
some more, some less, but what they had. 
He kept remembering what Mr. Hoover 
had said about the need of a poem. It 
would need courage to say in public any- 
thing so simply true. Among the shadowy 
walkers in that corridor was one tall 
homely wraith who would have under- 
stood the sooth of it; who in one prose 
poem of less than 300 words said thoughts 
that have not perished from the earth. 

His final thought was a vote of confi- 
dence. The President is a good man, he 
said to himself. He pronounces economics 
correctly, with a long e. Beware of states- 
men who call it eckonomics! 


es 


It is a rash impertinence to comment 
on any man’s taste in reading, which is 
one of the few privacies left us; but the 
list the President’s friend marked offers 
valuable comment on his character. He 
was not interested in wildcat mining, he 
does not care for wildcat literature. There 
is a strong sense of reality in his book 
choices. Hysterias and fantasticoes of 
post-War taste have mostly passed him 
by. His tastes in fiction were formed in 
the Golden Age of reading, the Nineties. 
He sank his shafts deep into the solid ore 
of Balzac, Bronté, Cooper, Dickens, Du- 
mas, George Eliot, Bret Harte, Haw- 
thorne, Howells, Kipling, Meredith, Scott, 
Stevenson, Thackeray, Mark Twain. 
There is a word he is fond of which ex- 
presses his faculty: empirical. His intui- 
tions are based on practical experiment. 
As a field geologist knows by the lay of 
the terrain what reefs are likely below, 
he knows what kind of book has precious 
metal for him. There is nothing austerely 
highbrow in his choice: he enjoyed the 
same thrillers and comedians that you 
and I were reared on a little later: Jules 
Verne, Conan Doyle, Rider Haggard, W. 
W. Jacobs, Ruggles of Red Gap. He seeks 
a good story, not whipped cream fantasy 
or tinsel cynicism. When anyone remarks 
that he can find no leisure to read, con- 
sider this man of packed concerns who 
has found time for Arnold Bennett, Bar- 
rie, Donn Byrne, Conrad, Edna Ferber, 
Winston Churchill, Mrs. Deland, Jack 
London, Wells, Galsworthy, Frank Nor- 
ris, O. Henry, Emerson Hough, Du 
Maurier, Weir Mitchell, W. H. Hudson. 
Though not a great zealot of the detective 
story he knows his Sherlock Holmes, 
Agatha Christie, Anna Katharine Green, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, S. S. Van Dine. 
Among later American novelists his fa- 
vorites seem to be Thomas Nelson Page, 
Tarkington, Edith Wharton, Stewart Ed- 
ward White, Willa Cather, Harry Leon 
Wilson, Zane Grey. There can hardly 
ever have been a President who has read 
so much and said so little about it. His 
gusto is not narrow nor to be labeled in 
any conventional class. Among American 
novels he has enjoyed you will find such 
diverse titles as “The Honorable Peter 
Stirling,” “To Have and To Hold,” “A 
Certain Rich Man,” “Giants in the Earth,” 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” “Vande- 
mark’s Folly,” “The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy.” 

Any bookman must delight to see with 
what sagacious instinct Mr. Hoover has 
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chosen the things that had genuine quartz, 
and has passed by the showy or ephem- 
eral tailings that publishers are some- 
times loud to applaud. Take him on his- 
tory: he knows his James Bryce, John 
Fiske, Parkman, Prescott, James Ford 
Rhodes, Trevelyan, Truslow Adams. 
Among the poets checked on the list are 
Chaucer, Dante, Goethe, Homer, Keats, 
Masefield, Tennyson, Whitman, Whit- 
comb Riley, and Carl Sandburg. There is 
just one book he hasn’t read which I hope 
he will some day find time for. I’d love to 
know what he would think of “Moby 
Dick.” 
ss Ss 

The President was right: they did get 
up early. By seven o’clock he is ready, in 
leather jacket and old crumpled hat, for 
the morning game of medicine ball with 
a group of his official associates. It was a 
drizzling March morning, and the grass 
tennis court at the foot of the White 
House lawn showed broad slithers of mud 
in which a supreme court justice or a so- 
licitor general can slide as impartially as 
an Unknown Citizen. The White House 
pets—a Norwegian elk-hound and a big 
gray police dog—frolic on the outskirts of 
the play and follow the group back to an 
informal dining room in the basement 
where coffee and grape fruit are served. 
Weejee, the Norwegian elkhound, a lov- 
able creature very like a husky, wears an 
ingenious leather moccasin on a crippled 
foot. He sat up in an empty chair next the 
President and shared his toast. (He got 
his name from Peggy Ann’s pronunciation 
of “Norwegian”.) 

The medicine ball game is more excit- 
ing than the name sounds. It is played like 
deck tennis, with the massive leather 
sphere as missile and tennis scoring. Cer- 
tain special rules have had to be made, 
the President remarked, on account of the 
unusual tallness of one of the frequent 
players, Dr. Wilbur, secretary of the In- 
terior. The group have played this game 
every week-day morning for more than 
three years and are very adept; it involves 
a high competence of knack and strength 
and is fairly exhausting to the beginner. 
There is brisk masculine chaff among the 
others as they scramble to and fro (Mr. 
Justice Stone has a particularly deadly 
heave) but the President plays with more 
silent concentration. For the moment the 
game is the only thing in his mind. It is not 
just a game but also a means of keeping 
fit. Afterward he trots all the way back to 
the House, followed by the capering dogs. 
Passers by outside the grounds perhaps 
only see in the distance a group of mid- 
dle-aged men tossing a very heavy and 
muddy ball over a high net. Another 
might see in it a symbol of an even larger 
sphere which the courage and goodwill 
of men must keep in air. Occasionally it 
goes off the court and a point is lost. But 
they always bring it back. 

There are fifteen minutes of coffee and 
talk round the basement club table. The 
talk is casual and offhand, the coffee de- 
liberated and perfect. The regular break- 
fast is upstairs in a small cosy room with 
a blazing fire. Grape fruit and hominy 
and bacon and eggs, and more of that ex- 
quisite coffee. A curious hunk of brown 
woody substance was put by the Presi- 
dent’s plate. Citizen thought it might be 
some special tidbit for the dogs, who stay 
very close to the President’s chair. Mrs. 
Citizen imagined it some sort of gluten 
bread. It was a burl (or knot) from a red- 
wood tree; soaked in a bowl of water it 
sends up delicate spires of baby redwood. 
This was for Mrs. Citizen to take home to 
the children. After breakfast the Presi- 
dent walks across to his office, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hoover who always sees 
him cheerfully to his desk. He is at work 
by 8.30. 

If you watch Mr. Hoover catch that 
heavy medicine ball and return it across 
the high barrier with dangerous decision, 
you realize he is very fit. He is fit in more 
ways than one. You see a man in the 
prime of power—only 58—who knows 
how to stand firm under the biggest 
pressures of life, but who also forgets 
none of the little things—whether a boot 
for the pad of a lame dog, or a knot of 
California magic for children he has never 
seen. 





Going Soft 
(Continued from first page) 

books, more competently written novels 
are coming from England now than for 
a decade, and far more than from Amer- 
ica. But signs of greatness, of depth of 
penetration, above all, of novelty in sub- 
ject matter, or viewpoint, or of that origi- 
nality which betokens a new world of 
the imagination in process of creation, 
these are quite lacking—or, to qualify so 
broad a statement—quite lacking in the 
many volumes that the British critics so 
extravagantly praise. The conscientious 
American reader, finding among loose 
sheets one of these pages of laudation, 
must wonder what nonpareil, what phe- 
nix of a book he has read all unaware, 
and conclude in all honesty that what he 
has read of English work this year has 
been most, if not all, of it run-of-the- 
mill, good workmanship by second-raters, 
to be praised as such and no more. 

Is there perhaps some connection be- 
tween this flow of milk and honey from 
the lips of British critics, and the new 
protective tariff? Has the “Buy British” 
movement, however insidiously, had its 
effect upon the critical mind? The sus- 
picion will not down. We have always 
maintained in this Review that British 
criticism of American books, with a few 
insular, and more ignorant, exceptions, 
has been fair and often generous, and we 
have observed no attempt to cry down the 
American literary market (unless by neg- 
lect), but the English novel is surely 
bring cried up to boom heights, beyond 
which there will have to be coined a new 
language of superlatives. 

At this precise moment there is more 
difference between British and American 
literature than at any time in the past 
history of the nations. There is a differ- 
ence in tone. Our literature has been 
hardening in ratio to the sentimentalizing 
of American politics and American busi- 
ness. The British novel, and the British 
drama, have both been going soft. Is it 
because their politics and their social re- 
adjustments are more realistic than ours? 
Has the literary imagination relaxed be- 
cause the nation deserves relaxation? Our 
literature is now seeking reality as the 
passing British generation—Wells, Shaw, 
Bennett, the early Galsworthy—sought it 
in the first decades of the century. These 
new English books try to escape reality. 
We Americans are sick of so many things 
—selfish and incompetent business ex- 
ploiters, greedy and short-sighted veter- 
ans, empty-worded and ignorant politi- 
cians, leaders afraid of the shadows of 
the crowd, a governmental system which 
creaks at every point from age and in- 
efficiency—and our best imagination more 
and more becomes ironical, rebellious, 
realistic, and stern. Criticism is harden- 
ing here also; but British criticism is sof- 
tening, being led instead of leading, seek- 
ing to please instead of seeking a truth. 
British fiction and British drama are in- 
dulging once more in sentiment (as per- 
haps they can afford to), and British 
criticism follows. This is a more charitable 
explanation than to suppose a conspiracy 
among English makers of publicity to 
boost sales at home by kind words, and 
to stun the American buyer into acqui- 
escence by organized cheering. 
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DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON. By 
EanesT Hemincway. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1932. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Ben Ray REDMAN 
HIS book will meet with three 
kinds of reviewers, those who dis- 
like bullfighting, those who like 
it, and those who know nothing 

about it; and the reviews will be conse- 
quently conditioned. To expose the con- 
ditioning factors of the present review, let 
me say at the outset that I like bullfight- 
ing to the point of loving it when it is 
good, and that I know a little about it. I 
have seen Marcial Lalanda, “the most 
complete and masterly fighter in bull- 
fighting today,” during the seasons of 
1929 and 1930, which Hemingway marks 
as the first of his great years; and Ni- 
canor Villalta when he was at his best, or 
at least what I thought must be his best, 
and at his worst; and Chicuelo, when both 
cowardly and inspired; and Felix Rodri- 
guez, before he became ill; and Nino de 
la Palma, and Cagancho, and Bejarano, 
and Manolo Bienvenida, and Algabeno; 
and Sidney Franklin, whose cape work 
struck me, even when I was only guess- 
ing at what Hemingway has now told me, 
as the perfection of classical restraint and 
beauty. And—with “Death in the After- 
noon” before me to furnish reminders 
and hints on almost every page—I re- 
member the individual performances of 
these men, their tricks of style and tech- 
nique, their weakness and their strength, 
their successes and failures, as the ama- 
teur of symphony concerts remembers the 
performances of various conductors. 

But, let me repeat, my practical experi- 
ence has been very limited,—only a few 
men, killing a few bulls in a few ways; 
whereas Hemingway has, with technical 
knowledge increasing through the years, 
watched more than fifteen hundred bulls 
killed (and too many men killed also) in 
all the ways at the command of contem- 
porary fighters. Besides, he has lived with 
bullfighters at work and at play, and 
watched them die in the infirmary; he 
has got at the thoughts behind the fore- 
heads of managers, breeders, horse con- 
tractors, professional bullfight critics, and 
sword handlers; he has visited the great 
farms on which the fighting bulls are 
bred, seen them branded, watched them 
being tested at the age of two, witnessed 
their fights among themselves, and fol- 
lowed their progress in the ring; he has 
tried his hand at amateur fights, when 
the horns were padded, and discovered 
that he “was too old, too heavy, and too 
awkward,” and that his “figure was the 
wrong shape, being thick in all the places 
where it should be lithe.” In short, his 
knowledge of the art has grown to match 
his instinctive love of it; and he has 
written a book in which technical ex- 
planations burn with emotion because of 
the passion that is mated with the science. 
And I, having read this book with close 
attention and continuous excitement, 
must testify that of the little I now know 
about bullfighting ten per cent is due to 
personal experience, and ninety per cent 
to “Death in the Afternoon,” which has 
clarified the significance of that experi- 
ence, and transformed into scientific and 
esthetic certainties many intuitions. 

So I take it that, in one case at least, 
this book has precisely performed half of 
its intended function: to explain to the 
person who has seen bullfighting, without 
really knowing much about it, just what 
it is that he has seen. The other half, of 
course, is to prepare those who have 
never seen a bullfight for their first en- 
counter with the art. This half is the more 
difficult; just how difficult Hemingway 
himself admits when he reaches his 
seventh chapter: 


There are two sorts of guide books; 

ose that are read before and those that 
are to be read after and the ones that 
are to be read after the fact are bound 
to be incomprehensible to a certain ex- 
tent before; if the fact is of enough im- 
portance in itself. So with any book on 
mountain ski-ing, sexual intercourse, 
wing shooting, or any other thing which 
it is impossible to make come true on 
paper, or at least impossible to attempt 





to make more than one version of at a 
time on paper, it always being an in- 
dividual experience, there comes a place 
in the guide book where you must say 
do not come back until you have ski-ed, 
had sexual intercourse, shot quail or 
grouse, or been to the bullfight so that 
you will know what we are talking 
about. So from now on it is inferred 
that you have been to the bullfight. 


But, difficult or not, Hemingway has 
done his best to write a book that will 
prove at least intelligible to the reader 
who has not seen a bullfight, that will 
prepare him for the spectacle and prop- 
erly orientate his thinking; a book that 
will truly serve as an emotional and tech- 
nical introduction to its subject. And he 
has so written it that, if it is intelligible 
before, it is nothing less than a revelation 
afterward. He has written of the art in 
all its aspects, from every point of view; 
historical, critical, emotional, and esthetic. 
He has revealed its glory and its baseness; 
he has pointed to the heights which the 
art can reach, and uncovered the depths 
to which, because it is a commercial art, 
it descends. He has explained the ways 





or American publisher has let an author 
say before), stuffed with savage wit and 
enlivened by amusing digressions, and 
couched in a prose that must be called 
perfect because it states with absolute 
precision what it is meant to state, ex- 
plains what it is meant to explain beyond 
possibility of misunderstanding, and com- 
municates to the reader the emotion with 
which it is so heavily charged. 

Perhaps a little parenthentical evi- 
dence direct from the text, should be pre- 
sented at this point. From the fifty refer- 
ences I have jotted down, I choose one at 
random as an example of Hemingway’s 
mastery of technical explanation: 


The greatest pass with the muleta, 
the most dangerous to make and the 
most beautiful to see is the natural. In 
this the man faces the bull with the 
muleta held in his left hand, the sword 
in his right, the left arm hanging natu- 
rally at his side, the scarlet cloth drop- 
ping in a fold over the stick that sup- 
ports it and which the man holds as 
you see in the picture. The man walks 
toward the bull and cites [challenges 
his attention to provoke a charge] with 
the muleta and as he charges the man 
simply sways with the charge, swinging 
his leit arm ahead of the bull’s horns, 
the man’s body following the curve of 
the charge, the bull’s horns opposite his 
body, the man’s feet still, he slowly 
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CHICUELO—WHO COULD DO THIS 





in which bulls are bred and selected; the 
tricks of breeders who would breed their 
animals down in size, and length of horn, 
and courage, for the convenience of the 
fighters. He has exposed the wiles of the 
horse contractor bargaining with the 
picador, and the corruption of the peone 
who leads wounded horses from the ring, 
that they may be sewn up to fight again, 
instead of killing them when he should. 
He has explained the formal divisions of 
the bullfight, and the significance and im- 
portance of each: the first act with the 
picadors, the second act with the plant- 
ing of the banderillas or darts, and the 
third act of death, which ends with the 
actual killing that the Spaniards call “the 
moment of truth.” He has described all 
the customs, costumes, weapons, and liv- 
ing factors in the spectacle; he has told 
us how to distinguish the really brave 
bull from the pawing, snorting animal 
that only appears so; how to distinguish 
between true danger, and danger that is 
faked by the fighter for the benefit of 
his more ignorant public; how to tell when 
the picador (the man on horseback armed 
with the spiked pole) is doing his work 
well, and when he is doing it ill; how to 
estimate the work done by the bander- 
illero (who places the darts); how to 
evaluate the work with the muleta (the 
scarlet cloth which the matador uses as 
a lure in the last act, and with which eh 
should dominate the bull, and place him 
in position for the kill), differentiating 
between the difficulty of its use in the right 
or the left hand; how to judge the final 
work with the sword, honest or faked, 
brilliant or merely competent or wretch- 
ed. And these things he does in a book 
written entirely to his own liking (he is 
permitted to say things that no English 





swings his arm holding the cloth ahead 
of the bull and pivots, making a turn 
of a quarter-circle with the bull. If the 
bull stops the man may cite him again 
and describe another quarter of a circle 
with him, and again, and again, and 
again. I have seen it done six successive 
times; the man seeming to hold the bull 
with the muleta as though by magic. If 
the bull instead of stopping with the 
charge, and what stops him is a final 
flick the man gives the lowest end of 
the cloth at the end of each pass, and 
the great twist that has been given his 
spinal column through the curve the 
matador has forced him to describe in 
bending him around, turns and re- 
charges, the man may get rid of him 
by a pase de pecho, or pass past the 
chest. This is the reverse of the pass 
natural. Instead of the bull coming from 
in front and the man moving the muleta 
slowly before his charge, in the pase de 
pecho the bull, having turned, comes 
from behind or from the side, and the 
man swings the muleta forward, lets the 
bull go past the man’s chest, and sends 
him away with the sweep of the folds 
of scarlet cloth. The chest pass is the 
most impressive when it completes a 
series of naturals or when it is forced 
by an unexpected return and charge of 
the bull and is used by the man to save 
himself rather than as a planned ma- 
noeeuvre. The ability to execute a series 
of naturals and then to finish them off 
with the chest pass mark a real bull- 
fighter. 

This, I submit, is very clear and very 
fine writing; and Hemingway describes 
every phase of the bullfight, from the first 
trailing of the first cape as the bull enters 
the arena to the final death thrust, in 
prose of the same quality. As for the emo- 
tion of which I have spoken, any reader 
who ruffles a few pages will encounter it; 
but if he is in a hurry for samples he may 
turn to the death of Gitanillo on page 
218, or to the death of Todo on page 239. 

Throughout this review I have spoken 
steadily of bullfighting as an art, and the 





passage quoted is that of an art critic 
writing of the techinque of an art. This 
is the first point which must be driven 
home to the Anglo-Saxon reader: that 
bullfighting is not a contest, and only 
secondarily a sport, but an art. It is hard 
to persuade him of this, for the vulgar 
notion of bullfighting is that it is a contest 
between a man and a bull to see which 
will emerge from the ring alive, and that 
it is a very unfair contest because a 
Joselito kills fifteen hundred bulls, while 
it takes that number of bulls finally to 
kill one Joselito. And this vulgar notion 
is completely wrong. The man’s object is 
not merely to kill the bull, but to kill 
him in a certain way, in a very beautiful 
way (sculpturally speaking) which has 
become formalized by tradition and con- 
vention, and in the most exciting way be- 
cause it is precisely the way which com- 
pels the man to expose himself to the 
greatest danger. The perfect bullfight is 
the one which combines the maximum of 
daring, beauty, and danger on the man’s 
parj, with the maximum of bravery, en- 
durance, speed, and directness on the 
bull’s part. This ideal is seldom realized, 
and the difference between a good fight 
and a bad one is the difference between a 
masterpiece and a daub, but unless the 
bullfighter does his best to approximate 
this ideal he will be driven from the ring 
with shrieks and catcalls or pelted from it 
with cushions and other solid but throw- 
able objects. All these things, however, 
are said perfectly, patiently, and at length 
in Hemingway’s book; and no reader can 
put down that book ignorant of the fact 
that bullfighting is a tragic art, operating 
upon the initiated spectators with the 
cathartic power of tragedy, a tragedy not 
only beautiful at its best, but one which 
communicates, at its highest moment, a 
sense of immortality in the very presence 
of death. 

Of this book I have said only a fraction 
of what I wished to say, and said it less 
well than I would have liked. I have not 
mentioned the many remarkable photo- 
graphs, admirably chosen, wisely grouped, 
and captioned with as much wit as ex- 
pert knowledge; nor the very useful 
glossary of Spanish words and terms 
used in bullfighting, into which sardonic 
wit also enters; nor the exceedingly 
amusing group of case histories illus- 
trating various initial reactions to bull- 
fighting, which the author has compiled; 
nor a brief and just estimate of the Amer- 
ican Sidney Franklin, as fighter and artist. 
Nor have I mentioned “The Old Lady,” 
invented on page 64, and thrown out of 
the book (much to my regret) on page 
190, with whom Hemingway conducts the 
most sprightly, various, informative, and 
scandalous conversations. Nor have I re- 
ferred to his startling frankness in treat- 
ing the personalities, and professional 
characteristics, of living bullfighters. In- 
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deed, looking back, I see that I have 
barely hinted at the fun which “Death in 
the Afternoon” affords. It was probably 
a mistake. But the fun is incidental to 
the serious work of a serious literary 
artist; it is the comic relief to a genuine 
work of artistic criticism; the froth on the 
surface of a book that will confirm many 
readers in their belief that Ernest Hem- 
ingway, in the handling of words as an 
interpretation of life, is not a brilliant 
and ephemeral novillero, but a matador 
possessed of solid and even classic virtues. 
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Swinburne 

SWINBURNE: A LITERARY BIOG- 
RAPHY. By ‘Greorces LarourcaDE. New 
York: William Morrow & Company. 

1932. $4. 

Reviewed by Ciype K. HyDER 

F the Spirit Ironic of “The Dynasts” 
has not long since grown weary of 
the human spectacle, he might well 
pause to smile at the strange vicissi- 
tudes of a poet’s fame. Once branded by 
the English Saturday Review as the most 
unnatural writer on love since Swift, by 
President Noah Porter of Yale as a lech- 








SWINBURNE, BY WILLIAM NICHOLSON 
From “A History of Caricature,” 
by Bohun Lynch (Little, Brown). 





erous priest of Venus, by Emerson as a 
leper, Swinburne is now lauded for the 
very qualities which long stirred oppro- 
brium. 

Scores of comments more severe than 
those just cited demonstrate the falsity of 
the view, repeated by most writers on 
Swinburne, that John Morley “created”— 
in the words of the latest of these writers 
—“the immortality of ‘Poems and Bal- 
lads.’” In his earlier “La Jeunesse de 
Swinburne,” M. Lafourcade came near to 
the recognition that Morley was more 
than the leader of a few critical jackals to 
a blood-feast, that he was in fact the 
spokesman of an entire generation. This 
gifted French scholar has recently de- 
termined to play the role of a somewhat 
tardy Balaam’s ass to a Victorian Mrs. 
Grundy. Wordsworth, one recalls, seemed 
to increase in stature when it was dis- 
covered that he had had a mistress. Swin- 
burne’s abnormal eroticism now becomes 
an excuse for claiming that poet as 
“modern”: “In refusing to suppress some 
of the deepest sexual tendencies of his 
nature he was un-Victorian.” Again: “He 
fed his inspiration from the live springs 
of his own experience. . . . He was reso- 
lutely himself. It is in that sense that 
Swinburne is truly a modern.” 

Before considering this central idea of 
M. Lafourcade’s latest study, an idea sup- 
ported by more than a modicum of truth, 
one must hasten to affirm that no man is 
better equipped than he to add to our 
knowledge of Swinburne. He has abun- 
dance of information; and even when his 
new facts concern mere genealogical de- 
tails, they are often picturesque, like the 
story of Henry Swinburne’s grandmother, 
who walked in Newcastle “with a mob 
after her on account of having had thirty 
children”—though it may be surmised 
that such unusual fecundity bears small 
relation to the future poet’s sterility. 

To readers of his “Jeunesse” much of 
Lafourcade’s latest study will, however, 
be familiar. Rather disappointing is the 
absence of fresh information (of course 
M. Lafourcade should not be blamed for 
what may be unavailable) in regard to 
the poet’s relations with Jane Faulkner 
and the notorious Menken. One biblio- 





graphical hypothesis will be attractive, by 
the way, at least till the evidence is more 
carefully examined—the suggestion that 
Swinburne contributed three articles, 
written in French and signed “Herbert 
Harvey,” to Mallarmé’s review. 

This interesting possibility M. Lafour- 
cade treats with due caution. So nearly 
impeccable, indeed, is his scholarship that 
errors of fact are negligible. His English 
style is, moreover, surprisingly lucid. Be- 
cause of its wider scope the new study is 
better proportioned than the earlier one 
in French. But its criticism contains oc- 
casional faults of perspective. An ex- 
tended judicious appraisal of Watts-Dun- 
ton has been in large measure anticipated 
by Chew and Rutland. A statement that 
the chief value of “A Study of Shake- 
speare” is its attack on Furnivall must be 
sharply questioned. One regrets to find 
“On the Cliffs” described as “the high 
water mark of Swinburne’s mature po- 
etry,” “The Tale of Balen” receiving cur- 
sory mention and “A Nympholept” appar- 
ently none. Still more reprehensible is the 
curt dismissal of “Erechtheus” as “a per- 
fect birthday offering, cold, pure, and 
harmless.” 

On the other hand, M. Lafourcade ex- 
alts writings like the unpublished “Lesbia 
Brandon.” However significant for auto- 
biographical revelation, are these the 
“perfect works of art” in which the poet 
embodies his “sensibility”? And if a part 
of “Poems and Ballads” is among such 
works, as it surely is, M. Lafourcade be- 
trays his cause in admitting that “the se- 
cret springs of [its] inspiration” are not 
clear to ordinary readers. How, then, are 
these readers to appreciate the author’s 
“modern” outlook? Poems like “Dolores,” 
that “mystical rose of the mire,” are in- 
deed born like the evil blossom which 
Swinburne called “blood-red and bitter 
of fruit,” but their author’s highest in- 
spiration transcends an abnormality which 
is remote from the center of human ex- 
perience. No, Swinburne was not “mod- 
ern” because he expressed sadistic ten- 
dencies. The frankness of Catullus in 
dealing with certain aspects of passion 
does not make him more “modern” than 
Chaucer. 

Surely M. Lafourcade’s conception of 
the poet’s “sensibility” is not inclusive 
enough. Swinburne was truly one of us in 
his defiance of stultifying conventions. 
Punished for that defiance, he developed 
a kind of antibody in resistance to the 
poisonous toxins of hostility, an incom- 
parable power of invective not yet suffi- 
ciently recognized as a mark of his great- 
ness. He is decidedly of us, too, because 
he wrote, not “Songs after Sunset,” as M. 
Lafourcade (misled by a regard for mere 
fact) christens them, but “Songs before 
Sunrise,” heralding in these and in 
“Erechtheus” that dawn of an era of civic 
conscience which is becoming more in- 
dispensable with the increasing complex- 
ity of life; for only by that dawn can man 
remain “the master of things.” Finally, as 
M. Lafourcade more admirably recog- 
nizes, Swinburne is significant because he 
was often a consummate craftsman with 





a genius for fervor of lyric emotion and 
energy of language. Why seek to accord 
authors the mistaken flattery of tagging 
them “modern,” whatever that abused 
adjective may mean? When Charles 
Lamb, the writer whom Swinburne most 
adored, declared his intention of writing 
for antiquity he set on record for all time 
the glorious platitude that great art is not 
modern, but eternal. 





Western Life 1815-1825 


RECOLLECTION OF THE LAST TEN 
YEARS. By Troruy Frnt. Edited with 
an introduction by C. Hartley Grattan. 
(Americana Deserta Series, edited by 
Bernard De Voto.) New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1932. $3.50. 

Reviewed by ALLAN Nevins 
IMOTHY FLINT, a Yankee cler- 
gyman, drove his family across 
the mountains to Pittsburgh as 
autumn reddened the leaves in 

1815; observing on the way the tide of 

settlers—farmers in Pittsburgh wagons, 

a Connecticut printer about to set up a 

paper in Kentucky, a German minister 

bound to Lutherans on the Big Miami, and 
drovers among whom he dropped “as by 
accident that impressive tract “The 

Swearer’s Prayer.’” He made a good mis- 

sionary; Frances Trollope, meeting him 

long after in Cincinnati, found him a man 
of culture and light; and he was an un- 
wearied traveller. With youthful energy, 
he made missionary work an excuse for 

seeing the country. From Cincinnati as a 

base he explored Kentucky, lingering in 

the semi-classic shades of Lexington. He 
was shortly descending the Ohio to St. 

Louis, and took up a temporary residence 

at St. Charles on the Missouri; he ex- 

plored Illinois; we soon find him drop- 
ping down the Mississippi and making 
side-excursions into Arkansas; and he 
found New Orleans fascinating. Reading 
these records of his ten years of wander- 
ing, we can see why he loved to travel. He 
was equally fond of wild nature—of birds, 
flowers, alligators, bears, scenery—and of 
the varied manifestations of human na- 
ture. Harvard-and theology had done sur- 
prisingly little to spoil him. He was keen- 
ly curious regarding “Tippecanoe” Har- 
rison, Indian chiefs and braves, French 
squaw-men, the tall stories of keel-boat 
hands, the way of Louisiana slave-drivers, 
and the Creoles of the Mississippi delta. 

He had a good nose for news, and makes 

a lively story out of everything: the great 

earthquake in the New Madrid region, the 

latest stories of gouging and duelling, the 
slavery fight in Missouri in 1820-21, his 
experiences when he all but died of ma- 
laria fever, the morals of New Orleans, the 
burial of his new-born baby on the upper 

Mississippi, and so on through his endless 

experiences and observations. 

All this is told with a simplicity and 
quietness that is better than art. He knew 
that he saw the West as men would never 
see it again. He saw wild solitudes that a 
few years later were transformed by set- 
tlement; in his ten years Cincinnati rose 
from a small town to a city of 16,000, and 




















i PIONEERS CROSSING A RIVER—BY EUGENE HIGGINS 
From “Contemporary American Prints” (American Art Dealers Association) 





the Ohio and Illinois wilderness gave way 
to well-kept farms. These were hard 
years in the West. Beginning in 1816 the 
drop of prices on the Atlantic seaboarg 
and the failure of banks in the newer 
States struck the pioneer communities g 
series of blows. But the growth never 
stopped. If Flint was tempted to heighten 
the colors in which he painted the chang. 
ing West, to add a little rhetoric to the re. 
markable adventures he was always 
drawing out of pioneers and hunters, he 
resisted the temptation. Even the wildeg 
tales of hurricanes, Indian outrages, ang 
river pirates are told in a matter-of-fact 
fashion. Flint was also quietly tolerant, 
Unlike Timothy Dwight, who denounced 
backwoodsmen, he understood and sym. 
pathized with the pioneer. His clerica} 
training did not incapacitate him from lis. 
tening with relish to profane boatmen ag 
they told of their amours. Though a 
Northerner opposed on principle to slay. 
ery, he gives a fair and kindly view of the 
life and treatment of slaves. His book has 
its limitations. A little more acid in Flint’s 
nature would have made him a more bit- 
ing and incisive observer. But it is an in- 
valuable source for Western life 1815-1825, 
and it is a praiseworhty enterprise that 
gives the book its first reprinting since it 
was published in 1826. 


The Inner Island 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE. By Ross D. 
FRANKEN. New York: Samuel French. 
1932. $2. 

Reviewed by THomas H. Dickinson 
HE play of family life has never 
been as popular with American 
as with European playwrights, 
perhaps because the patterns of 

family life are not as fixed here as they 
are supposed to be abroad. When, there- 
fore, one of the outstanding plays of the 
metropolitan season happens to be a play 
which builds an edifice of family solidarity 
in the midst of the currents of Manhattan 
the fact calls for some comment. 

Mrs. Franken’s play, “Another Lan- 
guage,” is one of the most truthful and 
appealing plays of this or many seasons. In 
so saying it must be remarked that much 
of its appeal has been secured at the price 
of adherence to the older, rather than the 
more recent, standards of playwriting. I 
do not say this in censure; rather in praise, 
for no quality in the theater can be se- 
cured save at a price. Some plays achieve 
veracity both in their characters and in 
their social groupings. The great majority 
even of the best of recent plays have 
tended rather to accuracy of social moti- 
vation than to the precisions of character. 











It is the chief distinction of this play that 
it employs the machinery of a group to 
cast into relief the subtleties of personal- 
ity. The action of the play moves entirely 
within the group made up of father and 
mother Hallam, their four middle-aged 
sons with their wives, and one of their 
grandsons, Jerry. All the characters are 
revealed crisply and sympathetically, but 
the author saves her high lights for the 
two members of the family, Stella, the wife 
of Victor, and Jerry, the son of Paul and 
Etta, who stand apart from the rest by 
reason of a greater spiritual delicacy. 

It might easily be said that no family so 
solid as the Hallam family would be pos- 
sible in New York today. I am disposed to 
this view myself. But I am willing to ac- 
cept the solidity of the family group be- 
cause I recognize that its gradations and 
colorings of blindness, insensibility, and 
lethargy do not pertain to a single family 
alone but constitute the author’s criticism 
of American life. Stella plays with the 
idea of art; Jerry dreams of escape to Eu- 
rope. They do not love each other. Stella 
clings desperately to the vestiges that re- 
main of the fine young man she had mar- 
ried. Stella and Jerry are thrown together 
in desperate loneliness because in the fa- 
mily, unlike society, the struggles of those 
of finer temper to break the net tend to 
come to something like crisis. If I read the 
play correctly, it is only incidentally a 
play of the family. It is dedicated to the 
misfits who in all the regimented circles 
of American life find themselves speaking 
“another language.” The success of this 
play is amply deserved. Mrs. Franken has 
something to say in the theater. 
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THE GOD OF RICHES WHO BRINGS HAPPINESS 
From a popular Chinese print reproduced in “Asiatic Mythology” (Crowell). 





Of the Good Earth 


SONS. By Peart S. Buck. New York: The 

John Day Co. 1932. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Tat JEN 
S “The Good Earth” is a more 
balanced work than “Sons,” so 
“Sons” is a more powerful one. 
The comparatively even strokes 
of the writer, her American-Chinese 
style, the simple plot of the story, the 
gentle life of the characters, the gradual 
evolution of characters and events—all 
count toward the rippling atmosphere of 
the former; whereas the surer and more 
vigorous strokes of the writer, her still 
more diffused American-Chinese style, 
her larger mental area, and the complex 
plot of the story, the irregular turns of 
characters and events, the more involved 
life of the characters—all contribute to 
the strength of the latter. “The Good 
Earth” may be a better novel because of 
this balance, and because of the writer’s 
full control there. There every step of 
hers falls on some substantial ground; 
there she knows her characters, their 
business and their lives; there she deals 
with everything she really loves and 
hates; there her understanding of the 
Chinese can fulfil the demand of her 
sympathy to a great extent. Yet “Sons” 
presents to us the same message she pre- 
sented in “The Good Earth” more clearly 
and beautifully, though it falls short of 
such charming familiarities: that the 
Chinese are what they are, and they must 
be what they are, or else they lose their 
own identity. 

Again, as has just been mentioned, the 
style of “Sons” is even more Chinese than 
that of “The Good Earth” as a result of 
the writer’s deliberate imitation of “Sui 
Hu,” the Chinese novel she is translating. 
She imitated “Sui Hu,” not merely be- 
cause she loves it, but because the life 
of adventure of Wang the Tiger, the hero 
of “Sons,” which is less familiar to the 
writer, compels her to do so, for the novel 
contains all such models. In other words, 
the writer does not know the character 
of Wang the Tiger as well as she knows 
that of O-Lan, the wife of Wang Lung 
the farmer, or that of Pear Blossom, his 
concubine, or even that of Wang Lung 
himself, and she had to resort to such an 
imitation. Thus treading on less familiar 
ground, and deliberately imitating, we 
feel her powers all coming into play, but 
we also feel less freedom here; we feel the 
strength as well as the aloofness of her 
style, and we feel the stage as being far 
removed from our eyes. 

The plot of “Sons” deserves all the com- 
pliment we can give. It begins with a 
turning point, the death of Wang Lung, 
and ends with a turning point, the awak- 
ening of self-realization in Wang the 
Tiger and the determination of his son to 
return to the earthen house—to the good 
earth. Moreover, the two parts of this one 
plot, the domestic tumults at home and 
the ventures far away are well bound to- 
gether by the death of the aged fatehr, 
Wang Lung, at first, then the business 





transactions between Wang the Tiger and 
his second brother through his harelipped 
trusty man, and then Wang the Tiger’s 
second marriage and his homecoming. 
Furthermore, the constant recall of the 
good earth throughout the story, the re- 
appearance of the old man’s spirit in Pear 
Blossom, in the son of Wang the Tiger, 
and in the brothers occasionally, not only 
tighten the whole story, but also link it 
firmly with that of “The Good Earth”; 
and the two stories become clearly two 
parts of a common theme, namely, the 
rise and fall of the families. 

The rise and fall of the families is the 
rise and fall of the Chinese race. Out of 
the good earth they have come, to the 
good earth they must return, or else dis- 
integrate. Thus (this may not be exactly 
the intention of the writer) the rise and 
fall of the families is at once an individual 
experience and a symbol, an ideal and a 
tradition; and the people thus concerned 
are at once the fathers and sons, the 
mothers and daughters of convention and 
revolt, the victims and victimizers of fate. 
And in the presence or absence of their 
self-realization, the good keeping or ill 
disposal of their good native elements, lies 
their rise and fall. However, though the 
temptation of these people is great, yet 
their heritage is so immense that it more 
than compensates for their vanities; and 
they will eventually be strong enough to 
pull themselves through such dire cir- 
cumstances. Should all these be what the 
writer meant to convey to us through 
these two novels, then the writer has cer- 
tainly caught a large portion of that abid- 
ing spirit of the people she undertook to 
introduce to the Western audience. 

The leading character of “Sons,” Wang 
the Tiger, is exceedingly good so far as 
he remains static, but he becomes flat the 
moment he acts. Even O-lan, the heroine 
of “The Good Earth” and the finest char- 
acter the writer has given us so far, is 
not free from this flatness. The writer has 
not yet grasped the entirety of the Chin- 
ese action though she certainly knows 
more about that of the Chinese women 
than that of the Chinese men. 


Again she has not yet grasped the entire 
content of the Chinese attitude of life. 
For this reason, she presents to us either 
a world of required formalities or a world 
of compulsory obeisance even under nor- 
mal circumstances instead of the perfect- 
ly happy willingness that keeps precious 
and ever sacred, but the harder to under- 
stand, the “five human relations” of the 
Chinese people. For this reason, despite 
her sincere efforts to present the whole 
picture, we feel a lack of something most 
important in “Sons” and in “The Good 
Earth,” we even feel something alien 
thrusting out here and there. For this 
reason, she has been mistakenly accused 
by some Chinese as unwise and insincere. 
She lacks that magic touch of the great 
artist, of course, and she needs more im- 
agination; but she is certainly sincere, 
certainly eager to understand; and she 
certainly understands the Chinese very 
well. Though her mockery of their pas- 





sionate life and self-wrought downfall 
comes out here and there, yet her admira- 
tion and consciousness of their immense 
latent capacity stand out predominant. 
Without her sincerity there cannot be 
such sense of responsibility. Without this 
sense of responsibility there cannot be 
such a penetrating insight. Such are her 
virtues as we see in “Sons” and “The 
Good Earth.” Many works of this present 
age of irresponsibility lack such virtues 
as hers. We need that martyr spirit of the 
Great Masters—we need a Chii Yiian, a 
Milton. 





Out of a Job 


FIRED. By Karu A. ScHENZzINGER. Trans- 
lated by S. Guy Enpore. New York: The 
Century Co. 1932. $2. 


IDING home from work in a 

crowded street car, Bruno Stef- 

fens heard a laborer’s voice pro- 

nounce the word “fired.” Later 
he heard the same word from his land- 
lady; her husband had lost the job he had 
held for ten years. Next he heard it from 
the lips of his cousin, Eugene Posse: “Wait 
until you’ve been fired. Then let’s hear 
you talk. You'll pipe a different tune.” He 
heard it echoed on all sides. 


Suddenly, there it was: everywhere. 
Crept out of all the drawers, came to- 
ward him from every corner. He read it 
between every line, it was an overtone 
to every remark, part of every instruc- 
tion, the hidden subject of every con- 
versation. It lay cowering in ambush, 
concealed in every crack. By no means 
a new word. It was in fact rather dull 
and worn with use. People had always 
been subject to discharge. At all times 
positions had been filled and vacated 
and filled again. Employees themselves 
had made changes. But this was differ- 
ent. Now the vacated places were left 
empty. The empty positions were not 
filled. People were not only discharged, 
their positions were wiped out. 


Small wonder Bruno Steffens could not 
escape the word; the place was Berlin, 
and the year was 1930. 

Newspaper readers familiar with the 
economic reports and unemployment sta- 
tistics that have been coming out of Ger- 
many will find those impersonal state- 
ments and figures translated into human 
beings in this sombre and depressing 
novel; and, as individual tragedy is al- 
ways more poignantly moving than mass 
tragedy, and more readily comprehen- 
sible, this book brings home to us, as mere 
figures cannot, the chaos and despair 
through which the German people have 
been passing. Germany is an abstraction, 
but such folk as Bruno Steffens, the young 
engineer; Margot, his sweetheart; Fried- 
rich Aue, her banker father; Helen, her 
sister; the Lubecke family with whom 
Bruno lodges; Eugene Posse, the Hit- 
lerite; and Hofmeister, the Communist— 
such folk as these are real. They are the 
flesh and blood behind the statistics. 


“Fired” is the story of what life, as post- 
war Germany knows it, does to these peo- 
ple; and the tale is grim. Bruno is dis- 
charged, he and Margot are swept apart 
by the eddies of the economic tide, and 
their unborn illegitimate child is de- 
stroyed; Herr Aue, forced to resign from 
the Deka Bank, is ruined and driven to 
suicide, and his helpless wife is left in 
poverty; Herr Lubecke, the portly door- 
man, corrupted by unemployment, goes 
to jail as a receiver of stolen goods; his 
daughter’s health is broken by slaving in 
a department store, and his wife is thrown 
upon the world; Eugene Posse, struck 
down in a political riot, pays for his con- 
victions with his legs. Only Helen Aue 
rides the whirlwind, beautiful, serene, and 
calculating, by attaching herself to a mys- 
terious gentleman of whom the author 
tells us little, and whose profiteering 
methods remain hidden from the inquir- 
ing reader. There is no allocation of blame 
for all this human wreckage. The novelist 
speaks for no political party, but records 
the arguments of the petty bourgeois, the 
proletarian, and the Nazi with almost 
equal indifference. He does not say, this 
would have prevented disaster; that 
should have been done in time. He sug- 
gests no panacea, endorses no program of 
reconstruction. When Frau Aue shakes 
her head and exclaims, “I don’t know what 
is to become of us all,” he can only reply 











with Margot: “None of us know that 
nowadays.” He simply tells his story. 

Obviously that story must be interest- 
ing to anyone who is interested in the 
world around him. Obviously we, who 
live in a land where the number of unem- 
ployed is now variously estimated to be 
from seven to twelve million, cannot pe- 
ruse it lightly. Reading this novel, we 
cannot say, “There, but for the grace of 
God. . . .” We, too, have heard the word 
that obsessed Bruno Steffens; whether it 
will die away on the wind or swell to 
thunder we cannot be sure. But the timely 
significance of “Fired,” and the intellec- 
tual and emotional awareness that we 
bring to it, should not blind us to its defi- 
ciencies. It is not a great novel; it cannot 
be justly called even a powerful novel, 
for its only power is latent in the material 
with which the author has worked, and 
his handling of that material has released 
no new energy. The tragedy of the book 
is not cumulative, but diffused; its po- 
tency wanes rather than waxes; and the 
narrative trails off to an ineffectual con- 
clusion. But, despite what such a novel 
might have been, this novel as it stands 
is well worth reading in 1932. 


A Tale of the Southland 


THE LAUGHING PIONEER. By Pavz 
Green. New York: Robert M. McBride 
& Co. 1932. $2. 

Reviewed by Maristan CHAPMAN 
HIS first novel by a successful 
playwright moves so modestly 
that its true significance dawns 
only in retrospect. It is a picture 

of life in the North Carolina plains coun- 

try done with the vividness of an etching. 

The illusion of reality is maintained so 

skilfully that a reader contemplating the 

picture awakes with a belated shock to 
the realization that he has seen more than 
his nerves can well bear. Accustomed as 
we are to novels of the Southland as 
pretty-pretty, day-dream romances that 
distract the mind, or as revealing treatises 
composed by unripe realists, it is good to 
come upon one which, like “The Laughing 
Pioneer,” points the way of escape from 
that artistic lethargy which has fallen 
upon folk literature in the last decade 
The story concerns the ageing “maiden 
lady,” Alice Long, one of the plantation 
quality. Her father “had been one of the 
few Little Bethel aristocrats” and a wild 
blade, but he is at the time of the story in 

a state of unsavory dotage. Alice had 

spent her life looking after the place, car- 











PAUL GREEN 





ing for her father, and cultivating a patch 
of cotton just big enough to yield pocket 
money. Although barely literate, owing to 
her isolated and poverty-ridden up- 
bringing, she held to traditional ideals. 
She kept to herself, and her isolation was 
considered suitable and proper, as there 
were none of the quality left to neighbor 
with. Consternation sets in when Miss 
Alice sends to the right about her patient 
lover (who has been calling on her every 
Sunday afternoon for years by her father’s 
request) and establishes as the sharer of 
her house a vagrant, guitar-playing, nine- 
teen-year-old boy. 

The book is simple, homely tragedy, the 
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sort of thing that happens, and has always 
happened, when individual passion breaks 
the bounds of conventions set by those 
who have no passions. It is the old theme 
of a woman dying for love, because the 
code under which she was reared forbade 
that love, but the author brings the theme 
te life and authenticates it. The absence 
of melodrama, considering the given cir- 
cumstances, is more startling than any 
number of lurid scenes. 

For the outstanding merit of the book 
is in its character-drawing. Alice Long, in 
less capable hands, would have been the 
figure of fun or object of pity to which we 
have grown wearily inured in “tales of 
the Southland” fiction. But the author has 
saved the individual from all traces of the 
typical, with the paradoxical result that 
Alice Long will remain the representative 
of her class for all time. 

We are introduced to this seemingly or- 
dinary woman of scant education and no 
wide experience, and discover in her an 
astounding tenacity of spirit. In the midst 
of the dullest of lives she goes her un- 
eventful way, doing the household and 
farm chores in steady routine, and inci- 
dentally shattering the peace of the coun- 
ty, deflecting the lives of three men from 
their orbits, calmly committing justifiable 
patricide as a reaction against her thwart- 
ed years (an unpretentious act done with 
a chilling matter-of-factness, and never 
discovered), and ultimately dying the 
victim of her warring passions; dying be- 
cause these passions, by her rule of life, 
must be imprisoned in a conventional ex- 
terior order. The author’s skill is manifest 
in that, for all its intensity, the thesis never 
shows through thin spots in the story, nor 
does he permit it to break the illusion of 
the narrative. 

Perhaps we must thank Mr. Green’s ex- 
perience in playwriting for the vividness 
with which he stamps each character upon 
the memory. Even such minor characters 
as “my sister Mame” and “the old man 
Lawton” have the quality of duration. All 
the characters in “The Laughing Pioneer” 
are people in their own right. Oddly 
enough, the only character not fully 
rounded, the only one lacking the third 
dimension, is Danny Lawton, the Laugh- 
ing Pioneer, who gives the title to the 
book. Starting out valiantly, he is com- 
pelled to insignificance by the demand- 
ing needs of the old order into which 
he strays. The old order, dying, calls for 
new blood, and fastens itself upon the 
singer of the roads. It is natural that the 
vampirism should leave him bloodless, but 
it should not do so in the literary sense. 


The defects of the book lie in the dis- 
proportionate length of some of the inter- 
polated anecdotes, and in certain unneces- 
sary inversions of phrase. These may be 
the result of carelessness, but they spoil, 
with a note of lyrical affectation, some of 
the finest descriptive passages. 

Paul Green’s happiest quality is his gift 
for creating scene and atmosphere. In 
this, his first, novel, he shows himself an 
artist of power and insight, both made 
potent by a slicing satire so narrow as to 
slip between the lines, and by a lyric 
touch in composition—this last being in- 
herent in the melody of the people of 
whom he writes. 


Maristan Chapman is a Tennessean who 
has written in “The Happy Mountain,’ 
“Home Place,” and “Weather Tree” some 
of the most effective of the recent novels 
on Southern mountain folk. 














think nobody else could appreciate it. 





. . . I think it was Dr. Johnson who said that nobody would write at all, 
except for money. The Doctor could be an awful old ass at times; and yet, of 
course, professional writers know what he was driving at when he made that 
ill-considered remark. I have just been reading the Bible again, and I have 
run onto some awfully good stuff that probably never made a cent for the 
authors, although in the last couple of hundred years certain publishing- 
houses have cashed in on it to an enormous extent. It isn’t the money that 
makes people start writing, and stick to it; it is the hope of publication. The 
exhibition of the ego in public places means more to us writers than money. 
If I had a hundred million dollars I would go on writing; if I worked a sewing 
machine all day long in a sweat-shop I would go on writing. In its highest 
phase the writing mania proceeds from the wish to break down, somehow, 
that awful barrier which exists between soul and soul, and share even bitter- 
ness, if there is neither knowledge nor joy to be shared; in its lower mani- 
festations it may ‘be merely exhibitionism, and yet, there, too, is the wistful 
hope of being better understood. Those who write only for money, and who 
would cease to write if they had enough money without it, I don’t consider 
writers at all. The money is pretty welcome, of course, if you can manage to 
connect with it. Those lonely, timid, fine souls who write and never show it 
to any human being at all, show it to God; they are the supreme egoists. They 
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A Tale of the Samurai 


THE NEEDLE-WATCHER. By RicHARD 
Biaxer. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Company. 1932. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Etmer Davis 


R. BLAKER has a metaphys- 

ical turn of mind, and what 

the average novelist would 

have made into an adventure 
story becomes in his hands an explora- 
tion of some of the inner recesses of hu- 
man nature. In the year 1600 an English 
seaman named Will Addams, with some 
Dutch shipmates, was cast ashore in Ja- 
pan; he attracted the attention of the 
Shogun Ieyasu, became his agent in deal- 
ing with Europeans, and eventually re- 
ceived from him the two swords of a Sa- 
murai. So much, apparently, may be found 
in the records of the East India Company; 
Mr. Blaker, limited in his plot by the data, 
has to give most of his attention to the 
motivation of behavior not always easily 
explicable. He has done an admirable job, 
and done even better with his back- 
ground. 

For he succeeds in the primary business 
of the novelist (precisely the point where 
the average novelist fails), the creation of 
a fictive world whose illusion is never 
shattered. Whether this is really early- 
seventeenth-century Japan only the his- 
torians can say; the reader of the novel 
can be content with a world which as he 
reads seems more real than reality. The 
life of the time, the spirit of the Samurai, 
are so completely realized that toward the 
end of the book it is the English and Dutch 
characters whom the reader finds strange, 
inconsistent, out of harmony with their 
surroundings; the Japanese, on the con- 
trary, seem familiar friends. 

As for Addams himself, he must have 
had some rare qualities to rouse the in- 
terest of so unusual a man as Ieyasu; Mr. 
Blaker makes that interest plausible, and 
he gives Addams in addition a consuming 
passion which eventually all but ruined 
him—a conviction that Japan was the 
gateway to the Northwest Passage and 
that a skilled captain could find it if he 
only had the proper ship. But of all the 
Japanese only the old Admiral Shongo 
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could understand that feeling; disap- 
pointed in his hope of help from Ieyasu, 
Addams counted on the East India Com- 
pany to send him a ship, and that ship 
never came. The waiting immobilized all 
Addams’s volition; when he might have 
risen high in Ieyasu’s service he refused 
because he wanted to help the English 
merchants newly arrived in Japan, when 
the English would have taken him home 
in high honor he refused because senti- 
ment and loyalty alike held him in the 
East. 

Mr. Blaker has deliberately tossed 
away most of the opportunities his theme 
offered for an obvious popularity; there 
are few scenes of action and the woman 
interest is slight. But he has done some- 
thing far more difficult, and to the reflec- 
tive minority of readers far more delect- 
able, in the depiction of the gradual de- 
cline and decay of a man apparently in- 
tended for high things; in his recreation of 
an alien world which presently seems the 
reader’s own; and in his portrayal of the 
gradual change of that world with the 
passing of time, and the bewildered de- 
pression of old men who see all things 
growing worse around them. This is a 
book aimed at a selected few, and it will 
be a misfortune if those for whom it was 
meant should miss it. 





Halleylooya 


INCHIN’ ALONG. By WE.zBourn KELLEY. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 1932. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by JONATHAN DANIELS 
N Dink Britt, black man moving in 
submission to the facts of his hard 


black and white world toward inde-- 


pendence on the black Alabama land, 
Welbourn Kelley has drawn in his first 
novel, “Inchin’ Along,” as true a character 
and as moving a human being as has come 
out of all the vast new literature of the 
South. Telling a bitter story without in- 
truding bitterness, Mr. Kelley has written 
a mature book, rich in understanding and 
rich, too, in its sense of growing like Dink 
and Dink’s cotton out of the earth. 

Unlike such excellent portraits in color 
as “Porgy” and “Scarlet Sister Mary,” 
Dink Britt is not a living character be- 
cause he is a vivid, picturesque individ- 
ual but as one of a race, as one of those 
everywhere who dig for life out of the 
earth. He is the cotton field Nigger, a be- 
ing as familiar on Southern farms as his 
cotton field mule. Only this Britt is moved 
in his deep, river-country ignorance by a 
gentle shrewdness and a love and knowl- 
edge of the land. His aspiration for secur- 
ity brings him into dramatic, but only oc- 
casionally melodramatic, conflict with 
both the white man and the earth. In the 
earth the boll weevil threatens and in the 
white man’s world is injustice and swift 
fatal anger. In Britt’s life, indistinguish- 
able, they are the hands of fate. 

Dink Britt’s story is the very simple 
one of an industrious Negro who sees the 
inability of the black tenant to escape 


from the debt slavery of the white land. 
lord who keeps the books. By work at 
wages he buys his little land and builds 
his house. Untroubled by a white man’s 
romantic notions he finds himself a wo- 
man for wife, a girl, unlike Britt, part 
white. They set out to conquer the world 
of their black land. They move as steadily 
as Britt’s deep-plowed furrows, “inchin’ 
along” to independence in spite of the 
white man’s lechery and the white man’s 
complacent cheating. They succeed at last, 
but in their success Mr. Keiley intrudes, 
and properly in any story of the land, a 
quantity of luck. Accidents both good and 
bad, shape their lives. Only by good luck 
Britt escapes lynching, and only by acci- 
dent the submerged acres which the white 

















In welcoming DON MARQUIS as a regular 
contributor to The Saturday Review we 
are indebted to the New York Herald- 
Tribune for kind permission to reprint the 
above cartoon by “DING” which appeared 
in the Tribune on September 12, 1922. 





men sold him as a joke became rich land. 

Mr. Kelley gives Britt luck, too, in the 
years which he as author chose for the 
years of his story, the years preceding 
and culminating in the high priced cotton 
years of the war. Any thoughtful South- 
erner must look beyond Britt’s “Halley- 
looya” as the book ends to the lean farm 
years in the South which followed the fat 
years of the war. Mr. Kelley stops his 
story at a moment of triumph, close on 
the heels of a night of tragedy. But so 
truly has he shaped Britt and Britt's 
world that the story must go on with the 
South’s story. 

Mr. Kelley writes with a fine under- 
standing of both rural Southern econom- 
ics and rural Southern emotions. He sees 
and writes clearly, but in full artistic wis- 
dom he has not written bitterly. The white 
men he portrays are as much caught in an 
ugly system of life as are the Negroes. 
Behind the white injustice he also shows 
a white honor. There is vile injustice and 
vile cruelty, greater in the lower class 
whites than in the old master class. With 
these latter the attitude toward the Ne- 
groes is that of ownership, the right to use 
the Negro at will, a contempt for his strug- 
gles, but also a lordly kindness. 

Mr. Kelley writes with a fine simplicity. 
Only rarely are there little flaws in the 
sureness of his style and story. He has 
made his story cruel and hard but also one 
full of color and beauty and tenderness. 
Not anywhere in its pages does sensation- 
alism mar it, nor preaching, nor sentimen- 
tality. At the end he comes perilously 
close to the conventional melodramatic 
ending of the conventional Negro novel, 
but miraculously he escapes it. His story 
does not end in the old tragedy of the 
lynching. Beyond that is a note of triumph 
and justice. Mr. Kelley has created 4 
world which lives and moves. It moves on 
alive after the book ends. And some- 
where inevitably beyond, unstressed, Dink 
Britt’s tragedy lies. 

“Inchin’ Along” is a work of great prom- 
ise, in truth a work of fulfilment. It is 4 
rare and thrilling experience to come 
upon a first novel by a young man who 
combines so splendidly craftsmanship 
and understanding and the fine, passion- 
ate detachment of the true artist. 
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BOwLIN 


Human Being 


XXXIV. ELECTRONS (Continued) 
HE found it difficult to keep her 
voice just on the casual note she 
wanted. 

“I think I can make it worth your 
while to leave Richard alone,” she said. 
“T]] have to figure what I can do. But I'll 
do one thing right away; buy Bertie’s 
latch-key back from you.” 

“T call that unfriendly, just when we're 
getting on so nicely. I see it all: you just 
don’t trust yourself with me around.” 

“l’ve got a kid living with me. She’s dif- 
ferent from me, she’s romantic about 
actors.” 

“Fifty dollars will take me right back 
to Times Square, with a lovely memory.” 

“Make it twenty-five and forget the 
memory. I don’t run a bank here.” 

“What’s the matter with a check?” 

“I never learned how to write my 
name.” 

“Darling, you’re hard. All right, twenty- 
five and throw in another drink.” 

ses Ss 

She handed him the money and took 
the key. 

“I don’t like this way of doing things,” 
he said. “It seems a bit crude.” 

“Funny, we both had the same idea.” 

“I always knew you were smart, but 
honest I hadn’t realized you were beauti- 
ful. I do hate to give up that bathroom.” 

“You're a great kidder.” 

“Now listen, honey, don’t take it that 
way. What I’m getting at, if you ever have 
any time on your hands, well, why not 
keep it in the family, see?” 

“Don’t try to carry a woman right off 
her feet. Give me a chance to think about 
things.” 

“OXK., sister —I'll get my hat and bag.” 

es 

She leaned against the jamb while he 
went to the other apartment. Oh God, she 
asked, have I handled this right? To for- 
tify and cherish Richard—to safeguard 
his peace—to be sure he was not harassed, 
tormented— She heard the gush of 
plumbing in the bathroom and felt a sick- 
ness of disgust. 

She went to the head of the stairs to see 
him leave. 

“You’ve got this straight, have you?” 
she said. “This is between ourselves.” 

“Sure enough; we made a good start 
anyway. Want to seal the contract?” 

“Wait till we get the terms worked out.” 
As he went down the stair she leaned over 
the rail and spoke close to his ear. “If a 
word of this ever gets to Richard, I'll kill 
you.” 

se 

Shad halted and almost dropped his 
suitcase. He has not forgotten the picture 
in the dim hallway: her dark hair fluffed 
out from the shampoo, her dark eyes 
blazing. 

Some dame, he repeated. 

Minnie shut the door of her apartment 
gently. For a moment she thought she was 
going to be ill. 


XXXV. ORGANIZATION 

Life, which had for some time seemed 
reassuringly stable, swung in dismaying 
uncertainty, but Minnie kept her head. 
She did not underrate Shad’s power to 
cause nuisance for Richard, even tragedy; 
she admitted to herself that Richard was 
easy to hurt. He was too yielding, pliable 
—but perhaps that was why she loved 
him. A world peopled only by the strong, 
rigorous, discreet, would not have been to 
Minnie’s taste. 

She had no intention of surrendering to 
Shad’s blackmail without a struggle. Like 
Many women whom the dogmatic mora- 
list appraises uncertain in virtue, her per- 
sonal scruples were delicate and clear. 
Her virtue was more consistent, perhaps 
More certain, than that of many circum- 
spect sisters who would have buzzed her 
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frailty. The gift of her favors (the words 
here are difficult to choose without clum- 
siness or hypocrisy) was a prerogative, 
not a perquisite. It was truly a gift; to be 
granted at her own pleasure, not by rule 
or rote; she was willing to assume the 
consequences. She had brooded without 
dismay on the paradoxes of ethics. Hub- 
bard, after winning her confidence, was 
often obliged to retrace their conversa- 
tions anxiously, picking up broken frag- 
ments of taboo. In gay moments she was 
the delightful heretic known as a traitor 
to her sex—a form of treason that appa- 
rently does not exist among males. In her 
talk Hubbard had glimpses of the forbid- 
den country of what women really think 
about things. It alarmed him. In that rich 
jungle, Matto Grosso of the heart, colored 
birds cry harshly, strange faces peer. 
After the first shock of distaste Minnie 
did not take seriously Shad’s personal ad- 
vances; she reckoned them a by-product 
of whiskey and Sunday afternoon. But 
she was able to consider them coolly as a 
possible solution. The thought was un- 
pleasing, but she was equal to any sacri- 
fice, any humiliation, to shield Richard. 
She did not idealize or overvalue the re- 
ciprocities of flesh, but she was not in the 
least casual about them. This particular 
concession did not look to her like suc- 
cessful strategy. She decided, though un- 
easily, to wait for Shad’s next move. 
Those days in the office she watched 
over Richard with special charity. She 
knew, with the pitying wisdom that only a 
woman of deep experience can have, that 
his pride and happiness were utterly 
bound up in his home; that his relations 
with herself even increased his real ten- 
derness for Lucille. While he dictated, 
leaning back in his chair to grope for the 
word, she scanned his face warily. He 
seem unscathed. She was alert to ex- 
amine his mail, to identify all telephone 
calls, in hope to avert any malicious ac- 
cident. With this anxiety hanging over 
her senses were sharpened to recognize 
the familiar minutize of the place. They 
were doubly endeared because she was 
more aware of the secret bacteria of 
chance that circulate in the bloodstream 
of time. Ed Furness’s solemn good humor, 
Lou Kaskel’s ogling smirk, Mr. Gall’s 
pink-white eyelashes, even the filing 
cases and radiators and life insurance 
calendars, impressed her anew with their 
strong human reality. She saw a neatly 
typed little card on Jenny’s desk, laid 
there by the office boy—who took the 
switchboard while the girls were at lunch. 
Please call Viaduct so and so and ask 
for “you know.” Even in the world of 9 
to 5, stony limits cannot hold Love out; 
or ferro-concrete construction, Romeo 
would have said later. All he needs is a 
rubber mouthpiece and a copper thread. 
Did you ever try to find an empty phone 
booth about lunch time? Grizzled men and 
large contracts have suffered demurrage 
while Junior and Jocunda go through 
their litany and steam gathers on the glass 


door. x4 as 

There was a note in her mail-box at the 
apartment, written from Shad’s hotel in 
the Forties. Sure am surprised to hear 
nothing from you. Shall I call again, or 
see our friend? Better keep the bathroom 
door locked, Val’s tour has folded. 

While Peggy chirped innocently at her 
task of preparing supper, Minnie took a 
drink and considered this letter. Should 
she temporize with Shad further? Should 
she offer to pay him something every 
week out of her salary? Her personal ex- 
penses were small; she had been putting 
part of her money back into the business. 
She could afford to give Shad even as 
much as $20 a week to keep him from 
worrying Richard. Would that be enough? 
She doubted it. Hush-money never pays 
in the end. But was there any way to get 
this hybrid (not the word in her mind) by 
the short hairs? 








“You seem to have something on your 
mind,” said Peggy. “What is it, a love let- 
ter? Better have it analyzed.” 

Peggy had been greatly impressed by 
the campaign recently started by Mr. 
Balaban, their new advertising man. 
Samples of handwriting, if sent in with a 
coupon from the advertisement and the 
name of the local stationer, were analyzed 
free by a specialist in graphology. This 
was intended to suggest how much one’s 
handwriting was improved by using a Roe 
pen. Peggy herself had submitted speci- 
mens of autograph from various young 
men, and said that the professor’s insight 
into their characters was remarkable. The 
response to this advertising was enor- 
mous; so much so that they had hired a 
room down the hall for the expert to work 
in. There he sat all day over piles of let- 
ters, depressed by the fact that those 
whose writing and spelling were least 
commendable seemed to be most anxious 
to learn their latent qualities. 

Well, it might be worth trying. Minnie 
was shrewd enough to know that hand- 
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MADISON SQUARE FROM THE ROE OFFICES. 





writing betrays many secrets. But another 
thought was also in her mind. She evaded 
Peggy’s quesitons, and managed that 
same evening to send off an ambiguous 
note to Shad, enclosing some money, 
which would stall him for a few days. Out 
on this errand, she telephoned Shad at his 
hotel. By some oddity of chance, he was in 
his room. She heard his voice reply, and 
replaced the receiver without speaking 
herself. Then she got Jenny on the phone. 

“You’re taking a holiday,” she said. 
“Don’t come to the office tomorrow; don’t 
come at all till I tell you. I'll get a girl in 
to handle the board a few days.” 

Jenny protested she didn’t want a holi- 
day. 

“Listen, darling,” Minnie said, “you’ve 
got us into a kind of a jam, and you’re 
the only one can get us out. I'll give you 
all the dope when I see you. Meanwhile, 
I want you to work fast. Call up Shad Roe 
at this number; he’s there now, I just 
heard his voice. Tell him you’ve been 
heart-broken because you haven’t seen 
him; and tell him you’ve been fired; yes, 
tell him I fired you. You’re sore, see, and 
lonely, and you want a good time. Take 
that guy for a ride. Go the limit if you 
have to, but get something on him, I don’t 
care what.” 

“I don’t know what it’s all about,” said 
Jenny, “but O. K. You told me yourself 
to lay off that baby. I'll call him this min- 
ute and make a date for tomorrow.” 

“Meet me at the fountain in Madison 
Square at noon. I'll give you the inside 
stuff. You can sleep late in the morning; 
and fix up that silver dress. You’ve got to 
look lovely.” 

Jenny wept a little when they met; it 
was hard to be kept out of the office, which 
she loved. But her loyalty to Minnie, and 
to Richard, were complete. It was only 
right, she agreed, that she should under- 
take this embassy. When two like Minnie 





and Jenny put their heads together the 
opposite number needs all his guile. 

“Here’s this week’s pay envelope, for 
your vacation,” said Minnie. “I showed 
Grapho the Monk” (so the office called 
the eminent graphologist) “some of 
Shad’s handwriting. He says the man’s a 
crook; the way he makes his d’s is a 
straight giveaway. He doesn’t dot his i’s 
right either, and his f’s and s’s are weak. 
A man who writes like that has done 
something rotten somewhere. Get the 
goods on him no matter how.” 

“No matter how,” repeated Jenny sub- 
missively. 

“Take the line that you’re sour on the 
whole Roe outfit. They’ve fired you; may- 
be you’re looking for a stage job. And 
here; this’ll help him to talk.” 

Minnie passed her a package tied with 
bright red ribbon like a Christmas pres- 
ent. Jenny tilted it a little, listening. 

“Scotch,” said Minnie. 

“Oh dear, I wish it was rye. Still, I sup- 
pose us tramps mustn’t be choosy.” 

Minnie gave her a hug. “On your way, 
woman. You blessed little bum, I love 
you.” 

Jenny looked upward and pretended to 
spy something far above. 

“What is that, way up there?” she said. 
“Is that the gutter?” 


Like the Aztec aes 4 arrayed in love- 
liness for ritual sacrifice, Jennie was 
driven by taxi to Times Square that eve- 
ning. And after all, she said to herself 
mischievously— 


Yes; vulgar, tragic, indefensible, grieves 
Hubbard. And by heaven, I think they’re 
marvellous. What soldiers! Well might 
they think of themselves as an “organi- 
zation.” 

(To be continued) 
CHRISTOPHER MorLeEy. 


The Real Menace 


PROHIBITING MINDS AND THE PRES- 
ENT SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CRI- 
SIS. By Srewart Paton, M.D. New 
York: Paul Hoeber. 1932. 


Reviewed by Josepx Jastrow 





O an inveterate psychologist, the 
strongest manifestation in the en- 
tire prohibition movement is the 
indifference of the public mind to 
the psychopathic menace of that measure. 
Speakeasies and rum-runners and affluent 
bootleggers and the protection-graft speak 
so raucously that the still, small voice of 
psychology is drowned in the hubbub. The 
most reflective realize what all this is do- 
ing to our behavior morale; we fail to 
realize that the false solution is encourag- 
ing disordered thinking. The prohibiting 
mind is a psychopathic menace. Unless the 
right-minded brother is the keeper, the 
wrong-minded one will prevail. 

That is Doctor Paton’s thesis. When 
prohibition is analyzed in the psycholog- 
ical clinic, it proves to be variously psy- 
chopathic. In the extreme, it is paranoid 
fanaticism; more mildly, it is wish think- 
ing, fast and furious, which trait appears 
pointedly in Christian Science, another 
characteristic American product. Aggres- 
sively the itch to prohibit becomes the 
urge to control the behavior of others, the 
sectarian devotion to a_ perfectionist 
scheme, continuing a repressive blue-law 
tradition. Much of this is compensatory 
device to cover personal failure in con- 
trolling instincts and emotions. “These 
people hitch their wagons to the stars in 
order to avoid the necessity of taking out 
a driver’s license entitling them to steer 
their own machines.” 

Dr. Paton’s favorite triumvirate of vir- 
tues is peace, temperance, and sanity; they 
are the psychiatric substitute for political 
liberty, equality, fraternity. The demoral- 
izing effect of the Eighteenth Amendment 
is “the repudiation of faith in the desires 
of the majority of Americans to lead tem- 
perate lives.” It all strengthens irrational- 
ism, intolerance, falsification of issues, in- 
creases phobic tendencies, weakens con- 
structive efforts, throws regulation out of 
focus, lowers the standards of intelligent 
morale. What the average citizen must 
learn as part of his mental hygiene is the 
limitations of prohibition. Sanity is too 
precious an asset to be jeopardized by 
vote-getting. 
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never forget it. 





HARRY EMERSON WILDES 
of the Philadelphia Ledger says: 


“Few books are compulsory read- 
ing, but Royal Flush comes under 
that mandatory heading. I should 
like to urge you to rush right out 
and get it. Royal Flush makes 
Charles Stuart and all his courtiers 
come alive, and makes the French 
Sun King and all his glamorous 
court as real to you as your own 
family. And the cardboard shadows 
of the flicker screen mean less to 
you than Minette, daughter of the 
murdered Charles I. There is no 
reality in current -prose as convinc- 
ingly true as this book that Margaret 
Irwin has produced. 


Is it a novel? That's hard to say. 
Royal Flush has no fictional char- 
acters. Every one is all too real. Per- 
haps the words they use, the things 
they say, are manufactured, but 
they've been imagined with a his- 
torian’s fidelity to fact. The acts they 
undertake are true to fact and true 
to character. One clever reviewer 
says these characters are alive; if 
you cut them, they will bleed; if you 
hurt them they will weep; and they 
will laugh for you if you play a 
lively tune. Such living, breathing, 
marvelously vibrant personalities as 
Margaret Irwin gives us are seldom 
found in fiction. But neither is the 
story mere history. Every fact and 
every individual is based on history, 
but Margaret Irwin has invented new 
situations, imagined new conversa- 
tions. Royal Flush is sublimated his- 
tory, potent history that goes straight 
to the head and istoxicates the 
reader with a magic, mysterious 
ichor of the gods. So beautifully has 
Margaret Irwin prepared this Royal 
Flush that the fine artistry of her 
writing almost escapes attention, but 
its effect is inescapable. Her flashing 
pen forms words that sing. .. . 
Royal Flush is by all odds the finest 
novel we have of the Stuarts and 
Bourbons—a triumph of artistry.” 











Indian's face.” 
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ROYAL FLUSH 


Margaret Irwin’s Brilliant Novel of 
Stuart England and Bourbon France 


A book that is in the great tradition of good 
books. As a youngster you’d have swallowed it 
whole for its story. As an adult you'll read 
straight through to the end in a blaze of excite- 
ment over its story and its artistry. And you'll 


From England 


J]. B. Priestley: “A 
magnificent speci- 
men. I do not see 
how it could be 
better done.” 


Manchester 
Guardian: ‘Even 
Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria is no bet- 
ter book than 
this.” 


London Observer: 
“Fiction of the 
best and richest 
sort.” 


Everyman: ‘‘These 
are pages of great 
beauty. The scenes 
quiver with 
reality.” 


From America 


N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune: “It will give 
you back your 
youth, when you 
hung breathless 
over your book 
and really cared 
what happened to 
the characters.” 


Virginia Quarter- 
ly Review: “An 
enthralling story.” 


N.Y. Times: “Her 
characters emerge 
real, human, and 
individual.” 


Third Printing in 
Three Weeks 
$2.50 


THE INVASION A Narrative of 


Events Concerning the Johnston Family of St. Mary's 


By Janet Lewis. One of the most distinguished first novels we 
have ever published. A stately, dramatic story of the Great Lakes 
country in the early trading days, of the blending of English and 
Indian cultures, of the coming of civilization to the wilderness. 
The narrative is founded on fact and under Janet Lewis’ hand 
becomes an epic recital of America’s past. 


$2.50 


SAD | N D IAN A Novel about Mexico 


By Thames Williamson. The real Mexico is back in this story 
of Juan, a full-blooded Indian. The Book of the Month Club 
recommends it with: “This book is a tour de force. Its interest 
never drops. Williamson has caught in his striking narrative a 
dramatic explanation of what is still to be seen in the unspoiled 


$2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


° New York 
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A Great Jurist 


STEPHEN J. FIELD, CRAFTSMAN OF 
THE LAW. By Cart B. SwisHer. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion. $4. 

Reviewed by Emory H. Nites 


T has been said that nothing is more 
ephemeral than the fame of a great 
lawyer; and that saying is almost 
as true in regard to a great judge. 

A judge, even of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, works in an atmosphere 
too far removed from the public gaze, and 
the materials with which and upon which 
he works so rarely appeal to the con- 
sciousness of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, that there is little to excite popular 
enthusiasm or to create a legend outside 
the membership of the bar. But it is the 
judges, especially of the Supreme Court, 
who by unspectacular and solid labor 
have welded together into a firm and 
stable structure the law under which we 
live, and, except in details, which is de- 
pendable, certain, and adapted to the 
needs of our society. 

One of the great judges of the Supreme 
Court was Stephen J. Field, and in his 
book “Stephen J. Field, Craftsman of 
the Law,” Dr. Carl B. Swisher has at- 
tempted to rescue from the usual obliv- 
ion the memory of a man who was a 
powerful influence in the Court from the 
Civil War until almost the beginning of 
the present century. In this attempt Dr. 
Swisher has been more than successful. 
He has drawn a picture that breathes 
with the spirit and the fire and the 
strength of the man himself, which de- 
scribes the social background and the 
political struggles which produced both 
the man and his judicial decisions. The 
book is not as elaborate as Beveridge’s 
Marshall, but it does for Field what Bev- 
eridge did for Marshall—describes the 
man and explains his judicial career rst 
in the terms of dry legal doctrine, but in 
the terms of personal history, social back- 
ground, political struggles, and national 
needs. 

Field, the son of a New England minis- 
ter, went as a young man to California 
just after the 49 gold rush; instead of 
mining gold he became a lawyer and a 
judge. He was no “softy” and the rough- 
ness of frontier life developed in him a 
force and a rigidity which were charac- 
teristic of him throughout his life. At the 
age of forty-one he became a judge of 
the Supreme Court of California, and im- 
mediately gained prominence and repu- 
tation in cases over titles, mining, Chinese 
immigration, and other problems of im- 
mediate local concern. In 1863, in the 
midst of the Civil War, at the age of 
forty-seven, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to fill a newly created seat 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, a place which he held for more 
than thirty-four years, a longer service 
than that of any other member of the 
Court except Mr. Justice Holmes. 


In the period of Reconstruction, Field 


_was a liberal. He was definitely with 


those who maintained the rights of the 
citizen against the military, and those 
who desired to mitigate the punishment 
of ex-Confederates in the matter of dis- 
qualification from civil rights. 

In the currency problems which fol- 
lowed the war, Field was a sound money 
man; in the problems arising out of Chi- 
nese immigration and restriction, he pro- 
tected the otherwise defenceless Chinese 
in California; when the railroads through 
growing power became in the minds of 
many a public menace, Field upheld the 
rights of property and the sacredness of 
contract against the assaults of the ignor- 
ant and fanatical masses. Nor did he stay 
cloistered within the Supreme Court, 
wholly aloof from politics; in two presi- 
dential campaigns, 1880 and 1884, he was 
an active candidate for the Democratic 
nomination. 

The most picturesque incident of Field’s 
life and one in which his personal cour- 
age was put to the test, was the “Terry 
Tragedy.” Terry, formerly a colleague of 
Field on the California Bench, had be- 
come bitterly hostile on account of liti- 
gation affecting Terry’s wife, and Terry 
had threatened Field’s life. Field’s friends, 
knowing that trouble was probable, urged 
him not to go on circuit to California for 
the year 1889. Field’s reply was charac- 
teristic: 


I cannot and will not allow threats 
of personal violence to deter me from 
the regular performance of my judicial 





duties at the times and places fixed by 

law. As a judge of the highest cour 

in the country, I should be ashamed 
to look any man in the face if I allowed 

a ruffian, by threats against my per. 

son, to keep me from holding the regu- 

lar courts in my circuit. 

He went; he was assaulted by Terry; 
and Terry was killed by a special deputy 
marshal assigned to guard Field. 

In his later years Field was the great 
defender of property. To us of the post- 
war era, with our problems of sociology, 
our doubts about all that was once held 
fundamental and sacred, it is strange to 
know that any man could write as Field 
did in the Sinking Fund cases—that “the 
moment the idea is admitted into society 
that property is not as sacred as the laws 
of God, and that there is not a force of 
law and public justice to protect it, an- 
archy and tyranny commence.” 

Yet it was men of such beliefs and the 
strength to assert and maintain them 
who built up the structure upon which 
we live, which nourishes us, and which 
allows us to doubt or scoff. Their doctrines 
may not meet modern needs, but their 
spirit and courage are needed now as 
then. 

Dr. Swisher’s book recreates a great 
man of the past century and relates his 
life in a spirit that not only brings back 
the man as a man, but explains the forces 
and struggles which made him and which 
were influenced by him. 





An Animated Cartoon 


I HAVE NO REGRETS. By LifurTenant 
Brincotr. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1932. $3.50. 

Reviewed by ArTHuR RuHL 


HE author of this distressing au- 

tobiography seems a sort of em- 

bodiment of all those lingering 

feudal rottenesses that were burn- 
ed up, in a good many cases, by the fires 
of the war and the revolutions that fol- 
lowed it. He suggests an animated cartoon 
—drawn by a Soviet satirist—attacking 
old Europe and its “bourgeois” selfishness 
and shallowness. 

There is such a thing, at least in the 
theatre or in novels, as a “fascinating 
rogue.” But on the stage or in books, most 
of the fascination is put there by the in- 
genious author, who likewise arranges 
his hero’s less engaging qualities in their 
most favorable light. Or the rogue may 
be made the basis, in the hands of an un- 
derstanding observer, of some sort of sig- 
nificant commentary on heredity or en- 
vironment. But when the whole job is left 
to the scalawag himself, and the latter has 
neither literary skill nor anything admir- 
able or attractive, the resvlt may be, and 
in this case is, dire indeed. 

Bringolf began in the Swiss diplomatic 
service but was eventually dishonorably 
discharged. He had meanwhile swindled 
all sorts of hotels and tradesmen and 
manceuvered, without success, to catch a 
rich wife. A big and rather imposing type, 
physically: 


It was at Heidelberg that the coquetry 
of the gigolo came to me. . . . Anywhere 
there was the smallest room for a dia- 
mond or a turquoise, there I wore it. 
Adorned with six or eight rings, with a 
pin flashing in my tie, with sapphi 
waistcoat buttons and cuff-links like 
the ear-rings of a cocotte—so I flaunted 
it for years, without anybody ever mur- 
muring in my ear: “Look here, you 
mannikin, get rid of that prostitute’s 
ironmongery, or I'll chuck you out of 
the door!” 


Bringolf zigzagged through South Am- 
erica and the United States, just a jump 
ahead of the sheriff most of the time, and 
sometimes not that. He served time in va- 
rious prisons and jails. After deadbeating 
and adventuring it here and there for 
many years, the war brought him back a 
certain respectability. He served in the 
Foreign Legion, on various fronts, and in 
divers capacities on the Franco-German 
border in the queer half-piratical years 
just after the peace. But the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor which was finally 
given him in 1928 for services at the front 
during hostilities proved his undoing. The 
radical press, digging up some of his past 
record, used him as a stalking-horse to 
attack the Government—“how the Legion 
of Honor is conferred under the Poincaré 
régime,” and so on. He lost his job. 

The author asks in his final sentence 
that the “reader forget me and let the 
name of Bringolf return to oblivion.” B 
would have been better had he 
left it there. 
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~~ , lost somewhere inthe darkest outskirts of an indifferent cosmos 









p iS) 


a A oday I explore the world with Hendrik Willem Van Loon .~ The Universe becomes 
my back yard,and in the hollow of my hand I hold A this whirling bit o 


“B®” The geography I longed for as a child now comes to life....not a stubborn 
text-book with boundaries and statistics, but the living story of our planet. its 
habits and its manners ‘< Here is a geography in which man is the hero... 
Drawn only as Van Loon can draw, written only as Van Loon can write, 


this geography becomes an epic of Mother Earth. In his hands geo¢g- 
raphy becomes literature. Only a historian is qualified to write a geography 
that is gay and tragic and exciting. And this historian and artist. from 
the shores of Holland is the man of destiny to take the earth apart and 
disclose its very heart beat 6—Through the magic of his maps 
>>> and illustrations I see 1 geography in action. As Van Loon 
"WO \takes me from continent to continent I actually live geog- 
| raphy, with something akin to thewonder that was Marco 
| Polo's 3%, In those far flung pages I meet travellers { 
== from antique lands, hear the surge and ' 
> thu of the Odyssey and share the wild surmise 
vA ™~ of brave wayfarers,silent upon a peak in Darien... 
For the first time I can understand the mysteries 
ofthe tides > those strips of water several hundred : 
miles wide = everlastingly enchanted by themoonlight: J 4°> 
the calculations of longitude and latitude; the folk- \f¥4 
ways of all nations; the rise and fall of empires. y) wep”) 
Todays headlines,tomorrows histories assume (34S7"_ 
fresh significance as those words and pictures ——=——— 
decipher for me the riddle of the worlds behavior, ————— 
No longer need I grope and stumble in my 
path across this dark little object.in space. , 
For the Story of Mankind now has its 
long awaited seguel; and tonight I 
breathe the large air again and cir- 
cumnavigate the world on the wind- 


swept pages of Van Loons Geography , 
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story writer who is 
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THE 
CHERRY 
TREE 


By ADRIAN BELL 
Author of “Silver Ley” 


A singularly beautiful chronicle 
of a year on a Suffolk farm, car- 
rying on the author's earlier 
story of "Corduroy," and "Silver 
Ley." “The Cherry Tree seems 
to me altogether the best thing 
he has done: and that is saying 
a lot."—L A. G. Strong $2.00 
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A Short History of the 


AMERICAN 
DRAMA 


By MARGARET G. 
MAYORGA 


A brief but comprehensive dis- 
cussion of American drama from 
its beginning to the present. 
The classic figures of American 
drama—redskins, sharpers, min- 

rels — move icture 
through these aaien ae 
erous excerpts from many plays 
ere given in addition to critical 
discussion. Illustrated $3.75 


THE BEST 
SHORT STORIES 
OF 1932 


Edited by - 
EDWARD J. O'BRIE 
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A Hauptmann Play 


VOR SONNENUNTERGANG. By Ger- 
HART HAUPTMANN. Berlin. S. Fischer. 
1932. 

Reviewed by A .W. G. RANDALL 
HE veteran German dramatist has 
lately written this play of old age, 
which Max Reinhard has succses- 
fully produced in Berlin. Its title 

recalls the play which, forty-three years 
ago the young Hauptmann flung at the 
German public; it caused a great scandal, 
but it was eventually recognized as mark- 
ing the beginning of the naturalistic style 
in German drama. Then it was “Before 
Sunrise,” and it described, with great 
realism, the life of the Silesian miners and 
the degradation consequent on the de- 
velopment of the coal industry in the 
province which Hauptmann knew so well. 
It was a rather crude, immature play, but 
its realism and the defiant social gospel it 
proclaimed made a great star. Today it 
would seem tame and even, in its charac- 
terization, rather unreal. Both Haupt- 
mann and public opinion have moved 
very far since that date. 

There are few links which it is possible 
to establish between that first play and 
this last drama. In “Vor Sonnenaufgang” 
the characterization was subordinated to 
the rendering of the milieu; the earnest 
young Social Democrat that Hauptmann 
was then tended to use the drama as a 
means to an end. He has not deserted his 
political principles; indeed, after the Ger- 
man Revolution he was, on the occasion 
of his jubilee, greeted as Germany’s fore- 
most writer by Fritz Ebert, then Social 
Democratic President of the First German 
Republic. But his art has made great 
progress, above all in the variety and 
reality of his characterization, of which 
“Vor Sonnenuntergang” is far from being 
the least remarkable example in the long 
series of Hauptmann’s dramas. 

“Before Sunset,” it has been suggested, 
might be regarded as Hauptmann’s con- 
tribution to the Goethe centenary cele- 
bration of this year. There are quotations 
from the poet to support this view, and 
the opening of the play might conceivably 
have taken hints from the love story of 
the end of Goethe’s life, when, an old man, 
he fell in love with Ulrike von Levetzkow. 
Hauptmann’s chief character is the old 
Geheimrat Matthias Clausen, and when 
the play opens he is surrounded by his 
friends and sons and daughters, to whom 
he is giving a party in honor of his birth- 
day, and on the occasion of his receiving 
the freedom of the city. The children are 
admirably differentiated. There is the de- 
voted, rather sentimental Bettina, who has 
proved his greatest consolation since the 
death of his wife some years before; there 
is the younger Ottilie, pretty but of color- 
less character, entirely dominated by her 
masterful husband, Erich Klamroth, who 
directs the old man’s successful enter- 
prises; there is the boy Egmont, type of 
post-war German young man, and there 
is the dry and rather pompous Professor 
Wolfgang Clausen, with his envious wife 
Paula. 

It soon appears that all these people— 
except the boy Egmont, who has a sensible 
and tolerant view of his father—are in- 
tensely perturbed by the attachment 
which the old man has formed for the 
pretty blonde Inken Peters, niece of the 
family gardener. Her father had, it was 
rumored, committed suicide in prison 
some years before, and she had been taken 
under Matthias’s protection ever since. 
From obvious motives of self-interest the 
family make every effort to put her at a 
safe distance, but they fail. The girl is 
genuinely in love with the old Geheim- 
rat; his pathetic dependence on her, his 
hunger for her love and support make a 
deep appeal to her nature. Every other 
method failing, the family make an ap- 
plication to the courts to have the old man 
entmiindigt, declared incapable of admin- 
istering his affairs. Until then he had been, 
on the whole, normal, in full possession of 
mental and physical vigor. When this at- 
tack comes to his knowledge, however, it 
completely destroys his mental equili- 
brium; only Inken stands between him 
and insanity. The transition is rather ab- 
rupt, and it is difficult to grasp the legal 
justification for all this part of the play. 
But when the old man is really deranged, 
then the action proceeds with great vigor 
and convincing force. Indeed, the hint, 
which the dramatist himself inserts, that 
Matthias is a modern King Lear is not 
fantastic, so intense is the rendering of 





had done, some of the family want to re- 
tract. But it is too late. One evening old 
Matthias escapes from Inken and makes 
his way to the cottage where, a year be- 
fore, he had fallen in love with her. There 
he poisons himself; his ill-fated and un- 
timely love is brought to its tragic end 
before Inken can save him. There is little 
falling-off in the vigor and skill of the 
dramatist who penned these scenes. 





Germanyin RecentY ears 


THOUGHTS ON GERMANY. By Ricu- 
ARD VON KUEHLMANN. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1932. $3. 

Reviewed by HELEN Hitt 
ICHARD VON KUEHLMANN 
was German Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs during the 
last year of the war. Before 1914 
he was attached to the Embassy in Lon- 
don; in 1918 he was the negotiator of the 
treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk; 
his experience of Europe thus runs from 
the Atlantic coast through Berlin to the 

Asiatic border; his thoughts on Germany 

command a corresponding respect. They 

make a rather widely scattered collection, 
touching upon points all the way from 
the unification of Germany to the pres- 
ent Goethe centennial. Some of them are 
presented in essay form, others as dia- 
logues between statesmen from opposite 
sides of the Rhine, the Channel, or the 

Atlantic. Perhaps the most interesting 

chapters are those covering the policies 

and events of the years just before the 
war, and the reprint of Dr. Kuehlmann’s 
article in Foreign Affairs on Permanent 

Foundations of German Foreign Policy 

with which the book closes. 

To take two examples from the former: 
Dr. Kuehlmann puts recurrent emphasis 
on the decadence of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy as the basic cause of 
the war. The principle of nationality, 
which bore positive fruit in the mid-nine- 
teenth century unification of the states 
on either side of Austria, was at work in 
central Europe with an energy no less 
active for being only destructive in its 
results. The resultant sapping of support 





away from the Empire into its nationa) 
constituents converted the jurisdiction 
of the Hapsburgs into a vacuum, where 
the pressure of external forces was cer. 
tain to be felt. Dr. Kuehlmann’s views 
on the pre-war German fleet are equally 
interesting. He regards the creation of 
the fleet as a cardinal error in pre-war 
tactics. The naval group, under the lead. 
ership of von Tirpitz, and under the inspi. 
ration of the American Admiral Mahan’; 
eulogies of the big battleship which were 
translated into German by the Kaiser’s 
command, made the building of a fleet an 
end in itself rather than an instrument 
of national policy. It was never related 
to the requirements of German foreign 
affairs as seen in the Foreign Office; the 
military and naval advisers who travelled 
with the Kaiser on his continual journeys 
had a direct access to his ear not enjoyed 
by the more sedentary Berlin officials, 
and no constitutional provision existed 
by which they were forced to integrate 
their programs with those of the perma- 
nent secretariat. Germany needed no 
larger fleet than could be used in the 
North Sea and the Baltic; to go further 
was to challenge England with a view to 
annihilating her, and from the point of 
view of the Foreign Office such an aim 
was incredible. In the absence of the irri- 
tation caused by the growing German 
fleet, English friendship could probably 
have been held. His later comments on the 
solution, under the German Republic, of 
the constitutional problem here involved 
have point not only in respect to pre-war 
Germany but also to contemporary Ja- 
pan. 





“A good author,” says Osbert Burdett, 
“is one who puts the best of himself into 
his work, a specialist in the art of com- 
municating his imagination to his readers 
by means of the written word. Never for- 
get that an author is not necessarily one 
who sees further or probes deeper than 
his fellows. He may not do this and may 
yet have deserved and have won an inter- 
national reputation. His gift is to have 
words for every thought in his mind, for 
every emotion in his range, for every ex- 
perience in his memory. There is only one 
thing that he must never be: never 
tongue-tied, never at a loss for the apt 
word, never unable to convey by a phrase 
the matter that occupies him.” 
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A SWELLING CHORUS 


From coast to coast, a constantly swelling chorus 
of approbation and appreciation for a novel is 


It began with that least-susceptible of critics, the 
bookseller. Scores of the most experienced Am- 
erican dealers hailed it as a “Once-in-Blue Moon 
Book,” certain to appeal to every potential buyer. 
Their “whisper” of commendation soon became a 
murmur, audible beyond trade circles, and the 


NOW the shout has been taken up by noted re- 


NEW YORK TIMES (Percy Hutchison): 


“Compelling narrative and arresting fiction . $ 
of its sincerity, its succession of human and dramatic 
episode, its swift narrative flow ...an exceptional novel.’ 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE (Lisle Bell): 


“Both deep and deliberate ... 1 ; 
plete attainment of the object it set for itself ... has an 
eloquence which escapes classification.” 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 


“A novel of compelling interest ... in the truest sense a 


. its strength lies in its com- 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 


“From beginning to end intensely dramatic .. . 


NHERITANCE 


. By PHYLLIS BENTLEY 
At Bookstores Everywhere $2.50 e@ MACMILLAN 
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Brilliant critical estimates 


ISABEL PATERSON 
“Books” 





“This is the virtue in her story; that the meaning is 
implicit in its characters. They are truly created 
and their world with them.” 


“The Sheltered Life is perhaps Ellen Glasgow’s 
richest work, a summary of life by a woman who has 
observed acutely, felt and thought deeply, and wrought 
herself a technique adequate for the expression of her 
experience,” 


“Ellen Glasgow has never let down the standard 
she set herself years ago—a standard unusua! among 
her contemporaries—that each successive novel should 
be better than the preceding one. The Sheltered Life 
is unusual among Southern novels because it is uni- 
versal. It is in even greater degree a subtle record 
of the spirit, and in lesser degree a social satire than 
any preceding Glasgow books. It is a novel of the 
first rank; of a brilliance, depth, and beauty universal 


in their quality.” 
—Emily Clark, 
Philadelphia Inguirer. 


“Ellen Glasgow has never written so brave a book. 
She reaches a superb level of drama and reality which 
she has never reached before. All through these pages 
she has poured out the tragic futility which lies at the 
root of Southern social history, and which is its justi- 
fication and its power.” 

—Sara Haardt, 
N. Y¥. World-Telegram. 


“The Sheltered Life is a noble novel. It shows the 
whole panorama of life in an occasional lightning 
flash of flaming words. It contains one of the finest 
portraits in the whole range of literature. Ellen Glas- 
gow has the fine touch of Jane Austen in the hard fist 


of George Eliot.” 
—George Seibel, 
Pittsburgh Suz-Telegraph. 


WILLIAM SOSKIN 


Literary Editor 
N. Y. Evening Post 





“She has produced a novel worthy of the mainstream 
of Russian fiction. She has accomplished that with- 
out for a moment losing the wit, the peculiar under- 
standing of Southern mores, the broad irony and the 
grace that have brought her distinction as an Ameri- 
can artist.” 





“All her ultimate feeling about life is put into the 
character of General Archbald.” 


STARK YOUNG 
in The New Republic 


“I lay awake last night to the small hours, reading 
The Sheltered Life to the end, then over again the 
pages I had turned down, and then once again most 
of the part of the book called ‘The Deep Past,’ in which 
this best seller, Book of the Month, Book League author, 
less understood than any of our well-known novelists, 
sets forth as I have not seen her do before the deepest 
meaning of her mind. 

“The irony in it is profound and not without its 
poignancy as well. The tragedy in the story results 
from the fruitless endeavor and necessity to bend and 
shape the lives of the persons we love, not from selfish- 
ness alone, but from the way personalities impinge on 
one another with the best motives or no motives, or 
from the sheer oneness of all human life together. 

“It is in General Archbald, the pivotal character, 
that the high motive in The Sheltered Life appears, 
the motive of pity. It is this which makes him uniquely 
imagined among novels. . . The whole conception 


of this theme is deep and persuasive, highly adult and 


” 


finely written. ... 





J. DONALD ADAMS 
Editor, New York Times Book Review 


“She has kept the flame of poetry alive ... along 
with those other qualities which are needed if a 
writer is to touch human lives with illumination.” 


“Wit, wisdom and art are all the beneficiaries of 
time, and in Ellen Glasgow’s work they have all stead- 
ily strengthened. This last book of hers, The Sheltered 
Life, is in many ways her best. Perhaps the chief 
reason for its excellence is its more complete fusion 
of the several qualities which distinguish her work. 

“In this new novel there is not only a true marriage 
of wit and wisdom; there is a deeper sympathy, a 
more sensitive pity for the toils in which life enwraps 
her characters. 

“This is, perhaps, the most truly tragic of Ellen 
Glasgow’s novels, and the most completely satisfying. 
Youth, maturity, age, as life unfolds these people in 
each of them, are plumbed with a line that runs deep 
and true Happiness, real or illusory, the bitter and 
the sweet are here commingled. 

“Tt is the book of a woman who has learned not to 
expect too much of life, or of people, but who keeps 
still the love of life and the love of her fellow-creatures. 

It is Ellen Glasgow’s finest novel... .” 


of the most notable book of 1932.. 


Dr. HENRY S. CANBY 
Editor 
The Saturday Review 





“In this distressing day of a moth’s life for books, 
here is a novel which may get the double attention 
which ripe works deserve.” 


“Ellen Glasgow is a realist who deals by preference 
with material romantic in aspect, and to the admirable 
competence in narrative expression which the modern 
school of British novelists of manners have attained, 
she adds a ruthless analysis and a willingness to con- 
clude with tragedy which they more and more seem 
to lack.” 


“There is a noble quality, a sense of depth and truth 
in Ellen Glasgow’s new novel. It is perhaps the quiet, 
perfect finish of her style, combined with the turmoil 
of the emotional problems she presents that gives to 
her reader a sense of having found real truth, of hav- 
ing hit on the very core of life. The book is alive with 
passion, emotion, thought, and all the desires and am- 
bitions that trouble man.” 


—Flora Kaiser, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“Ellen Glasgow writes in the style of the best novel- 
ists. She belongs in the great tradition, and the differ- 
ente between her and the rawer, bolder, keener spirits 
who are concerned with the contemporary scene is that 
they believe they know what life should be, and Miss 
Glasgow is merely trying to find out what it is. In 
creating these characters she has contributed something 
to human experience ... that perhaps is all that 
should be asked of a novelist.” 


—Dorothy Van Doren, 
The Nation. 


“Ellen Glasgow’s velvet style, flawless and energetic, 
keeps the story moving to its Greek conclusion. ... It 
is a gorgeous novel which stands head and shoulders 
above anything I have read this year.” 


—Charles Hanson Towne, 
N, Y. American. 


HARRY HANSEN 


Harpers Magazine 





“In this book Ellen Glasgow has plumbed the human 
heart, with a fine understanding of what moves men 
and women to make decisions that affect all their 
lives ...A remarkable American novel.” 


Ellen Glasgow’s 


HE SHELTERED LIFE 


It is heartening that the novel which has received the finest 
critical reception from the reviewers this year has now also 


become the best selling book in the nation. 


The Sheltered 


Life—most in demand of any book anywhere—is already in 
a Fourth Large Printing. $2.50, all bookstores. 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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NOT 
TO BE 
REPEATED 


ANONYMOUS 


We have always wanted to publish 
a book that would tell us more 
about Europe than we've ever 
known before. Well, we got what 
we wanted—and with a vengeance. 
Six men, all writing anonymously 
—all unknown to one another—are 
responsible for NOT TO BE 
REPEATED. What a grand job 
they've done. One wrote the in- 
side story of Germany, another, 
France, a third, England and soon. 


They Tell Such Inside 
Stories As 


Why Hitler is not disturbed by the 
degeneracy thai is filtering through 
his Storm Troops. 

How King George proved to be any- 
thing but a figurehead when the new 
Nationalist Cabinet was formed. 


Who was responsible for the murder 
of Matteotti and other anti-fascists 
in Italy. 
Who is the most interesting bache- 
lor in French politics—and why. 
How the red-headed Magda staged 
her first meeting with Carol of 
Rumania. 
Read this chatty, but accurate book 
and you'll know what's what and 
who's who back of the European 
news today. 521 pages. $3.00 
a 
RAY LONG & RICHARD R. SMITH 


®YOU WANT 
,A DICTATOR 


@ you're tired of dilly-dallying 


Hoover commissions 


@ you fear that Roosevelt is a 


political tight-rope walker 


@ you believe Socialism will 
emasculate American initia- 


tive 


@ you want a strong man, a 
Mussolini cut to American 


measure 


SOA 


LEADER 


CAME 


by Col. Frederick Palmer 


This is a novel. It might be his- 
tory—if that MAN should come. 
$2.00 


Col. Palmer is the distinguished 
war correspondent and biogra- 


pher of Newton Baker. 
a 


RAY LONG & RICHARD R. SMITH 





The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





Biography 
A COUNT IN THE FO’C’SLE. By Count 

Jean Louis p’Esque (“Chips”). Bren- 

tano’s. 1932. $2.75. 

Dr. Traprock will have to look closely 
into this book if he is to maintain the 
credit of his “Cruise of the Kawa,” “My 
Northern Exposure,” and “Salt Water 
Taffy.” The volume purports to be the 
life story of Baron... no, pardon, ... 
Count . . . d’Esque, a ship’s carpenter, in 
thirty-five years of sea service; but not 
even the wildest dreams of the redoubt- 
able Captain Ezra Triplett can transcend 
the doings of the gallant Baron who has 
written of his derring deeds in “A Count 
in the Fo’c’sle.” In his Foreword, “Chips” 
explains that his reason for writing the 
book is that he “got fed up with the bunk 
written by one-tripping lubbers who 
choose an obsolete wind-jamming Horner 
as a peg on which to hang damnation of 
the sea and all that on it sailed.” And 
then he goes on to give us the stand- 
ard mixture—real “he-men,” blood, and 
knockings - out on every page, dusky 
island princesses, piracy, riot, and mu- 
tiny—exactly as many of us have often 
seen the incidents from some quiet cor- 
ner of a Movie Palace. But he has at 
least one claim to distinction. He has in- 
troduced a new note into the familiar 
pitiful chorus. Apparently with the ap- 
proval, and indeed the guarantee of the 
publishers (for they have stressed the 
matter in their advertisement of the au- 
thor), he helps himself to a literary god- 
father from among the Shades. On pages 
87-88, he maintains that he sailed with 
Joseph Conrad in the Torrens (he spells 
it Torence) and asserts that Conrad ad- 
vised him to give up the sea and devote 
himself to literature and the arts! Apart 
altogether from the utter impossibility of 
Conrad ever having approved such puerile 
writing as that displayed in the book, 
there is a matter of date. The book is pre- 
faced by a facsimile of the author’s dis- 
charge note from the M. V. Defiance in 
1929, his age being certified in that docu- 
ment as 44. Conrad was Mate of the Tor- 
rens in 1892. To be ship’s carpenter of a 
crack Australian clipper at the age of 
seven years is surely something of a rec- 
ord! 

But now we have a disquieting after- 
thought. Perhaps Dr. Traprock did write 
this book? It has some earmarks. But 
no... no. All the constructive talent 
of Dr. Traprock, the genius of a Triplett, 
the conclusions of a Hermann Schenck, 
could not have produced a passage like 
that on page 67 of the book under consid- 
eration. 


I floated on my back and managed to 
lash the child to my stomach with strips 
torn from her flimsy dress. ... I was 
wondering how long it would be before 
we should be sucked down or before the 
sharks would find us when she started 
whimpering. 

“Where’s mumsie?” 

There was only the sea. My ears 
throbbed from the constant wash of 
water. 

“Is we going to heaven?” 


Fiction 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. By Hr- 
LAIRE Bettoc. With Thirty Drawings by 
G. K. Chesterton. Lippincott. 1932. $2. 
It is all very well for those neo-Cru- 

saders, Belloc and Chesterton, to desipere 

in loco, but the fruit of their desipience is 
not necessarily worth two dollars to any- 
body else. Mr. Belloc writes of the doings 
of British statesmen in Mrs. Boulger’s 
second administration (circa 1960) and 
satirizes the growing tendency of British 
statesmen to mix public with private 
business and consider the effect of their 
official acts on the stock market. Excerpts 
from British reviews printed on the jacket 
indicate that the book evoked gales of 
laughter in its own country; but this may 
reflect no more than the all-embracing 
charity, to put it mildly, of contemporary 

British criticism. Americans are not likely 

to find it particularly amusing; and if it 

is not amusing it is nothing. 


THE LADY OF THE MANOR. By Arcar- 
BALD MARSHALL. Dodd, Mead. 1932. $2.50. 
Mr. Marshall’s stories of English coun- 

try life are a standard trademarked prod- 

uct; you know what you are going to get, 
and there are many who want it. This 
latest specimen has the usual shrewd in- 





sight into character and the usual faithful 
account of the doings of country families 
—their hunting, their cubbing, their gar- 
dening, and so on. (The shooting, unfor- 
tunately, had been let.) If you want this 
sort of thing, this is the sort of thing you 
want, done with a thoroughgoing crafts- 
manship that may not be appreciated by 
readers who find the people and their do- 
ings totally uninteresting. The plot has a 
touch of novelty, for a story of modern 
England; instead of dealing with people 
who have lost their money, it revolves 
around a girl whose parsimonious father 
left her a great deal more money than she 
or anyone else had expected. She was the 
lady of the manor, but being true county- 
family she needed her lord and master; 
and found him, presently, in the strong, 
silent Englishman whom the reader 
picked out long before she did. If you read 
much contemporary fiction, you will be 
not unpleasantly shocked at encountering 
a heroine who has “viriginal reticence,” 
and at learning that after she and her des- 
tined lord had confessed their love “they 
were alone together for a time before she 
went to bed.” 


SECRET LIVES. By E. F. Benson. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1932. $2. 


If you find this book funny, you will 
probably find it very funny indeed; if you 
are not amused (as was this reviewer’s 
misfortune) you are likely to find it 
pretty hard going, for all Mr. Benson’s 
practiced smoothness. It is the history of 
Durham Square in London, and its rather 
too quaint residents; and of the things 
that happened when Miss Sarah Leg 
moved into the Square—Miss Leg being 
the author, under a pseudonym, of novels 
that outsheik Miss E. M. Hull’s. The com- 
plications that arise through the agency 
of “Ulrica,” writer of a newspaper gossip 
column, who is really the nephew of Miss 
Leg’s butler, will be effective on a reader 
who can once get into the mood; but the 
mood may be elusive. And even after 
“Gin and Bitters” and “Point Counter- 
point” it may be doubted if the British 
libel laws would have made possible the 
publication of such a novel as Miss Leg’s 
“Amor Vincit.” 


DARBY O’GILL AND THE GOOD PEO- 
PLE. By Herminre TEMPLETON Kava- 
NAGH. Putnams. 1932. $2. 

This narrative is warranted by the au- 
thor as “the only true account” of the 
Darby O’Gill adventures, almost straight 
from the lips of “Mr. Jerry Murtaugh, a 
reliable car-driver, who goes between 
Kilkenny and Ballinderg,” the gentleman 
being a first cousin of Darby O’Gill’s own 
mother. O’Gill was a bold Tipperary man 
who had close dealings with the Good 
People who are known to dwell in the 
bowels of the mountain of Sleive-na-mon. 
They are good people by courtesy, for 
their conduct is mischievous and their 
master is Satan. But there is little real 
harm in them beyond tricks like carrying 
off a cow or two and maybe a person who 
can well enough be spared. Luckily they 
had not put the charm on Darby O’Gill, 
and when he entered the depths of Sleive- 
na-mon hanging to the tail of his witched 
cow Rosie, he was free to get out again 
if he could. “‘If we had put our charm 
on you outside to bring you in,’ explains 
the King, ‘you’d never die till the ind of 
the worruld, when we here must all go 
to hell. . . . I wish we had the comeither 
on you, for it’s aisy to see you’re great 
company. Now, come up to my place and 
have a noggin of punch for friendship’s 
sake,’ says he.” So begins Darby’s six 
month’s stay among the Good People in 
Sleive-na-mon, with, as he says, “lashins 
and lavings to ate and drink and nothing 
but fun an’ divarshun all day long.” But 
he wants to get out to Bridget and the 
childher. How he escapes and what terms 
he makes with the fairy King is the sub- 
stance of the opening tale: “After that, 
indade, many’s the winter night ... when 
Bridget and the childher were in bed, 
Darby sat by the fire, a noggin of hot 
punch in his hand, argying, and getting 
news of the whole worruld. . . . A little 
man with a goold crown on his head, a 
green cloak on his back, and one foot trun 
over the other, sat ferninst him by the 
hearth.” 

The tale or group of tales thus begun 
offers a happy evening for any reader 
with a heart for wise nonsense. This Ire- 

(Continued on page 132) 
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WHEN MONEY 


WENT MAD... 












For the first time in fiction, the whole 
violent, tragic story of the German in- 
flation of nine years ago has been told. 
What does inflation really mean? 
What would happen to our own world 
if a dollar fell to the value of four cents 
—and kept on falling? Peace Broke Out 
tells us, not in terms of political 
speeches and bankers’ manifestos, but 
by revealing the whole story of panic. 
heartbreak and corruption among the 
human beings who lived through it. 
Price, $2.50 


BROKE OUT 
BY HEINZ LIEPMANN 


Translated from the German by Emile Burns 
HARRISON SMITH and ROBERT HAAS, inc., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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You cannot say you are in- 
telligently qualified to vote 
before you have read this 
book, the “high-up” and the 
“low-down” on every event 


of current interest. : $2.59 
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THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
FOR STORY IDEAS! 
Scores of writers are making big money turning 
their story ideas into cash with the aid of the 
PLOT GENIE. Endorsed by editors—widely used 
by successful authors and the story departments of 
Motion Picture studios—priceless aid to new writers. 
Write for full information today. No obligation. 
ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 
802 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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book about bullfighting, bulls, and bullfighters by the 
man who knows more and can write better about them 
than any other author. There is no book like it in any 


language. 


A narrative history of America since the coming of the 
white man . . . a vivid depiction of the origin of the Amer- 
ican people and of their astounding ascent to world pre- 
eminence. 


The March 


of Democracy 


The Rise of the Union 
by 


James Truslow Adams 


author of “ The Epic of America” 


Death 


In the Afternoon 


by 
Ernest Hemingway 


author of “A Farewell to. Arms” 





e wits 
from a portrait of Ernest Hemingway by the Spanish v 
painter Luis Quintanilla 
This unique book contains all that is important and in- BRA The enthralling story of the actions and events that have 


teresting about bullfighting — the bravery and cowardice, ie} composed the magnificent drama of American life, pre- 
the costume and theatre and personality and history, all BRM sented with vigor and enthusiasm and told with a reality 


of it beneath the Spanish sun and in the midst of men BA that makes the reader a participant in the daily tasks and 
consumed with a passion for the corrida... the fatal, 


wonderful beauty of a decadent art in its fullest flower. ce 
There is much collateral information in the book about § 


notable exploits of the men and women, famous and un- 
sung, who made our history. 174 illustrations, many 
hith fe oy 
life and letters, also episodes of gorgeous comedy and sat- &% “ vi aon A A SPN “ a pes va he brit 
ire; and there are 81 amazing illustrations of actual BR — ne - se ume erids with the Civil War. Ihe con- 
anes tnx Gag ring: waaay §=Cluding volume will be published in February, 1933. 
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515 pages. 


428 pages. $3.50 
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Century 
The YEARS of PEACE 


By LeRoy MacLeod 


A new novel. ‘‘of distinguished merit’* which tells the story of a family 
in the Wabash valley. Christopher Morley says: ‘‘It is rich, lovely, and 
sad; it belongs to the worthiest category of American fiction.”’ 


DESIRE B po 


B y Jean Fa yard 


The Goncourt Prize Novel tells the true love story of a young Frenchman 
who falls in love with the mistress of a great English painter and runs 
the gamut of passion, romance, and disillusion with her. 

Second Printing $2.00 


AFTER 5 O'CLOCK 


By Elizabeth Corbett 


The author of The Young Mrs. Meigs has written the story of a young 
business woman whose daily life was sharply divided by the hour of 
5 o'clock. Before then she worked, afterward she played—until she 
found the right man. Second Printing $2.00 


FIRED 


By Karl Schenzinger 


The first novel of importance which translates the depression from 
economic statistics into terms,of human lives—a young engineer and 
his love, a working man, and a banker‘and his family, all of whom are 
caught up in the swirling forces of our contemporary world. The story 
is dramatic, not drab. $2.00 


WINE with a S TRAN GER 


By Louise Redheld Peattie 


A story of a rare and unusual friendship between a dissolute artist and a 
priest, and of the influence of a woman on them. Told with the same 
charm that made Pan's Parish a delight to epicures of literature. $2.00 


DARLING of MISFORTUNE: 
EDWIN BOOTH 
By Richard Lockridge 


“‘Admirable in plan and spirit, arresting in manner, adequate in execu- 
tion . . . made out of the whole cloth of real life without any patching or 
tricking out with fiction.""——New York Times. Edwin Booth, the man, 
is as interesting as any character he ever created. Illustrated $3.50 


OUTWITTING OUR NERVES 
By Josephine Jackson and Helen M. Salisbury 


Are you worried? Do you get despondent? Are you beset by fears? This 
book tells you simply and clearly how to overcome these distressing 
mental states. More than 100,000 copies have been sold. Get this new 
edition of a tonic and helpful volume today at any bookstore. $2.50 





THE CENTURY CO. 353 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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400 Pages of FUN for All Ages! 


The NEW Party Book complete—with suggestions for 
Invitations, Decorations, Costumes, and Refreshments! 





Parties for large groups, for small 
groups; for holidays, hikes, and pic- 
nics; for outdoor and indoor affairs; 





PHUNOLOGY 
By &. O HARBIN 


“The Book of Good Times,” containing 
1,000 Games and Ente:tainment Plans. Now 


for Fall, Winter, Spring and Summer. 


in its 65th thousand $1.50 
Everybody can use the Cokesbury Party PARODOLOGY 
ook. Order your copy now— $4.50. By E. O. HARBIN 
at your bookseller Fre hen poe To Fellowship,” In- 
le ‘ene Twente ines editen. fh 
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The New Books 
Fiction 


(Continued from page 130) 

land is nearer the green isle of Lever and 
Lover than the O’Flaherty chamber of 
horrors or the haunted realm of Yeats 
and A. E. It is a playground of fancy where 
paradox rules, where pagan and Christian 
superstition strive for the upper hand and 
priests hobnob with professed followers 
of the Devil; where, after all, things and 
people are not so very different from the 
things and people about us. What with 
the news columns and the minor prophets 
we were almost forgetting that we are 
like that. This little book releases us, for 
the moment anyhow, from useless worry 
and regret and commonsense, bids us step 
along our way with hearts high and easy, 
as honest men should. Can a story-book 
do a finer thing for us? 


MARCELA. Translated from the Mexican 
of MarIANo AZUELA by ANITA BRENNER. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 1932. $2. 


This little novel by the author of “Los 
de Abajo” (The Underdogs) also is revo- 
lutionary in spirit but goes back to the 
days of Don Porfirio, before the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910-1920, when the old 
feudal régime was only beginning to feel 
the rumblings of a new order. 

It was known as “Mala Yerba” (Weeds) 
in Mexico, and the weeds which the kind- 
ly Dr. Azuela (he is a practicing physician 
in Mexico City) saw even as long ago as 
1908, when the story was first written, 
were such useless libertines as the young 
hacendado, Don Julian, preying on his 
helpless peasants, men and women both, 
with the ruthlessness of some medieval 
overlord, and possibly, in a less direct 
sense, even such victims of the old Mexi- 
can régime as pretty Marcela herself. 

It is a frankly class-conscious story, 
with the landowner as the villain, and 
his peasants as the exploited workers, and 
the whole picture splashed on in those 
primary colors dear to the popular Mexi- 
can audience for which it was originally 
intended. A good deal is lost in transla- 
tion, for a Mexican popular love song, for 
instance, with its nostalgic air, its caress- 
ing Spanish diminutives, is one thing, and 
the words literally turned into some such 
Americanese equivalent as “Say Kid, 
you’ve got me going, I’m crazy about 
you!” is quite another. And that, in effect, 
is what the translator has done. 

A tiger is bloody and cruel, but it could 
scarcely be vulgar, and the unspoiled 
Mexican is somewhat in the same case. 
And to hear the simple countryfolk of 
“Marcela” kidding each other in routine 
Broadway slang can scarcely fail to send 
a shiver down the back of anyone ac- 
quainted with the real thing. The inten- 
tion of the translator is understandable, 
and it is, of course, always difficult to 
turn colloquial dialogue from one lan- 
guage to another, but the resulting con- 
notation is fatal to illusion. 

This drawback notwithstanding, the 
unhappy love story of the honest groom, 
Gertrudis, and the wanton Marcela— 
helpless, if not altogether unwilling vic- 
tim of the social system of which both 
were a part—comes home in any lan- 
guage, as does the background of that 
land of contrasts, of high color and hot 
blood. 


International 


RED SMOKE. By Isaac Don Levine. Mc- 
Bride. 1932. $2. 


Mr. Levine has no love for the Stalin 
dictatorship, and his criticism is not with- 
out a certain animus, but his realism and 
commonsense are refreshing enough after 
much of the windy nonsense talked and 
written about the Five Year Plan. 

Mr. Levine distinguishes between the 
Five Year Plan as originally compiled in 
four volumes by Russian economists, ge- 
ologists, and technologists, and published 
by the Soviet Government in 1930 under 
the auspices of the State Planning Com- 
mission, and what he describes as the “al- 
most metaphysical Five Year Plan” which 
has been interpreted in all sorts of ways, 
made a political battle-cry, and turned 
into a partisan football to be kicked this 
way and that, wherever the kicking was 
good. 

The “real” plan, according to Mr. Le- 
vine, was based on facts of geography, 
and climate which condemned Russia to 
“an existence of relative poverty in the 
role of a second-rate agricultural state.” 
The plan as a battle-cry and as political 
propaganda has ignored natural and his- 
torical facts, and excited the Russian 
masses and alarmed the world with the 





notion—preposterous as Mr. Levine anal. ° 


yzes it—that by the mere importation of 
technical implements and processes, re- 
gardless of their context in the societies 
to which they are indigenous, Soviet 
Russia could shortly be changed into a 
first-class, modern, industrial state. 

With a factual backing which cannot 
lightly be brushed aside, Mr. Levine en- 
deavors to show the illusoriness of this 
vast and contagious dream. Russian re- 
sources, instead of being limitless, are far 
below what they are popularly fancied to 
be. She is relatively poor in fuels, in iron, 
copper, gold, and silver. The great bulk of 
her tremendous territory lies north of the 
productive regions of the temperate zone. 
A large part of her great rivers flow 
northward into the more or less icebound 
Arctic Sea. Her northern ports are poor 
and hard to reach, her southern ports 
open on an inland sea, shut off from the 
great world by Constantinople and Gib- 
raltar. She has no adequate transporta- 
tion system, either that of railways or of 
roads, and the lack of rock on her great 
European plain, the tremendous distances 
of Siberia, make the building of any ade- 
quate transportation system economical- 
ly, if not physically, impossible for an in- 
definite time to come. 

You could, let us say, by spending 
enough millions and hiring enough for- 
eign technicians, build great cotton or 
steel mills in the heart of the Sahara or 
the Brazilian jungle, but once they were 
built, you would not have about them all 
that vast complex of economic and social 
conditions which make a Lancastershire 
cotton industry or a Pennsylvania steel 
industry possible. 

Not a few of the huge plants which have 
been built with the help of American en- 
gineers in Soviet Russia within the past 
few years are, according to Mr. Levine, 
comparable, economically, to such mon- 
strosities as the above. They are, that is to 
say, in the nature of slogans or battle- 
cries, rather than things which, within 
any easily predictable time, will be able 
to function normally and to compete, even 
when worked collectively and without 
private profit, with the more favorably 
situated outside world. 

To check up in detail on all his destruc- 
tive criticism would call for comparative 
research more extensive than can be gone 
into here. A good deal of what Mr. Levine 
asserts is, or should have been, obvious to 
anyone supplied with even a sketchy 
knowledge of the human and material 
lay-out of present-day Russia. His little 
book is a decidedly wholesale corrective 
to much loose thinking, and it ought to 
stimulate dinner table conversation for a 
considerable time to come. 


Murder Will Out 


By Wriiram C. WEBER 


OREMOST among the new mys- 
teries is “The Tragedy of Y,” by 
Barnaby Ross (Viking: $2.). It is 
the second exploit of Drury Lane, 
the sixty-year-old retired actor who de- 
votes his declining years to the solution 
of those extraordinary crimes that always 
send the New York police, in fiction, fran- 
tically yelping for the distinguished ama- 
teurs whose detached viewpoint is so val- 
uable in tracking down the criminal. In 
“The Tragedy of Y” Drury Lane is a more 
realistic figure than in the first of the 
series—which one hopes will not end with 
“The Tragedy of Z.” Perhaps the authors 
of the intellectual school of mystery writ- 
ers will give us the Tragedies of X’, Y’, and 
Z’ or the Tragedy of Pi. But that is mere 
conjecture and this is a review. Drury 
Lane, then, “comes alive” in the new tale, 
whereas in the first story he was an ex- 
travagant caricature. The story deals with 
the strange murders and attempted mur- 
ders in the household of the “Mad” Hat- 
ters, a New York family whose abnormal- 
ities have been passed on, via the piro- 
chaeta pallida, to the second and third 
generations. It begins with the suicide of 
Yorke Hatter, the “Y” of the title. Not long 
after there comes an attempt to poison a 
deaf-mute member of the family, acciden- 
tally frustrated by a greedy boy. Then old 
Mrs. Hatter is murdered in her bed, the 
house is set on fire, and other devilish 
things happen until the amazing con- 
clusion. The solution is at first hard to 
believe, but the author’s skill makes it 
credible. Some readers may object to such 
a rotten lot of characters and the almost 
clinical detail with which their abnormal- 
ity is described—but, after all, a family 
like the Dinsmores wouldn’t be a very fer- 
tile field for the mystery writer. 
Another family with more than one 
screw loose holds stage center in Clifford 
Orr’s new horror story of the Maine coast. 
There is more horror than mystery and 
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only a modicum of deduction on the part 
of “Spider” Meech, the aged and deformed 
detective, who at the end of the yarn finds 
himself in a most peculiar position for a 
servant of the law. Two old houses on ad- 
joining headlands of the Maine seaboard 
are the scene of the murders. A beautiful 
girl is killed, her murderer confesses, and 
almost before the sound of his confession 
dies away somebody ups and does him in. 
There are strange noises, mysterious foot- 
falls, sudden assaults by cloaked figures, 
bloody fingerprints, and a freak of nature 
that gives the tale its name—“The Wail- 
ing Rock Murders” (Farrar & Rinehart: 
$2). 

A very nasty but fascinating old lady is 
the murderess in Francis Beeding’s first 
detective story—‘Murder Intended” (Lit- 
tle, Brown: $2). The previous Beeding 
books, for the few who may not know this 
deft exponent of the Oppenheim school, 
were tales of international intrigue. In 
“Murder Intended” the author quickly 
reveals the killer and then the reader 
watches the detective run her down. For 
one not versed in crime Aunt Agatha does 
a very good job and her homicidal ven- 
tures are extraordinarily entertaining. 

We voyage again to Maine for much of 
the action of “Sinister Cargo,” by Stanley 
Hart Page, the first “Christopher Hand 
Mystery” (Knopf: $2). Hand, by the way, 
doesn’t stand out much as a personality 
despite the brave words of the blurb, but 
the story does stand up, and that’s 
enough. There are two picturesque vil- 
lains named Spitz and Spawn, a variety 
of successful and unsuccessful attempts to 
kill a wealthy New Yorker and his 
friends, and a pitched battle finale on a 
little island off the Maine coast, with a 
piratical submarine as a piéce de résis- 
tance. 

There has been a mort of good mystery 
stories from England in the past few 
weeks, most of them by authors whose 
skill is well known. “Murder in the 
Basement,” for instance, a Roger Shering- 
ham story by Anthony Berkeley (Crime 
Club: $2). Here we have one of those im- 
possible corpses—a badly decomposed 
young lady unclad save for a pair of 
gloves and found six inches or so below 
the cellar floor of a suburban villa. (Free- 
man Crofts once did a story like that only 
his nudist was a man in a packing case 
washed up by the sea). The girl’s identity 
is determined by shrewd detective work 
and her murderer discovered through 
some very slick deduction by the beer 
drinking Mr. Sheringham, who traces the 
criminal through a manuscript that de- 
scribes faculty-intrigue in a preparatory 
school—a very engrossing story within a 
story. 

Teh new A. Fielding story—“The Up- 
fold Farm Mystery” (Kinsey: $2) is much 
better than his recent “Death of John 
Tait,” although the clever Inspector Point- 
er doesn’t appear until the last eighth of 
the book and then solves the mystery of 
two baffiing murders with a few magic 
passes. The characters are artists, musi- 
cians, writers—so you know what wicked 
work to expect. 

“Death in a Domino,” by Roland Per- 
twee (Houghton Mifflin: $2) is also by a 
practiced and dependable hand. Lord 
Studholme, a thoroughly vicious peer, 
plays the “victim” in a murder game. All 
the participants hate him and when the 
game comes to an end Studholme is vic- 
tim in fact. Among the players is the head 
of Scotland Yard and before the tale is 
ended he is sentenced to death for firing 
the fatal shot. But who did finish the 
nobleman is another matter—for the 
reader to determine through the pages of 
an excellent story. 

Nigel Orde-Powlett is a new name on 
the mystery lists but his “The Cast to 
Death” (Houghton Mifflin: $2) is a capi- 
tal story. It will appeal to fishermen espe- 
cially. The victim is killed just as he is 
landing a fish and suspicion falls on three 
of his companions. One may disclose the 
fact that no fisherman did the deed—thus 
leaving the reader’s faith in the gentle- 
ness of the Waltonian tribe unshaken. 
Beatrice Grimshaw writes an adventure 
mystery of a lonely South Sea island 
in “The Mystery of Tumbling Reef” 
(Houghton Mifflin: $2), concerning a 
strange burial, missing jewels, and a party 
of picturesque villains, who, with a band 
of savage islanders make things hot for 
the heroic Englishmen who seek to solve 
the puzzle of the island. Highly pitched 
and exciting. In “Three Dead Men” 
(Brentano: $2) Paul McGuire writes of 
the man whose body came hurtling over a 
cliff at an English seaside resort to fall at 
the feet of Mr. Herbert Hornel, a vaca- 
tionist, who became so suspicious of the 
accident” that he finally interested Scot- 
land Yard, which sent an inspector who in 





a short time was murdered when he came 
toc close to the guilty parties. Fatal error, 
to kill a policeman! Mr. Hornel, the Yard, 
and the local constabulary redouble their 
efforts and after a keen and engrossing 
chase get their man. 

One of the cleverest alibis to date is 
used by the criminal in “Cut Throat,” by 
Christopher Bush (Morrow: $2). This 
good but rather confused tale begins with 
the corpse of an English nobleman de- 
livered in a hamper at Albert Hall, 
where he was scheduled to speak. The 
crime is very complicated and runs into 
by-paths that are sometimes a bit tedious, 
but the dénofiement brings forgiveness for 
all shortcomings. The numerous admirers 
of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes will find her latest 
novel “Jenny Newstead” (Putnam: $2) 
mild fare compared with “The Story of 
Ivy.” Jenny marries a whirlwind lover, a 
handsome, domineering chap. He asks her 
to meet him on a certain corner and never 
shows up. The trusting little thing had 
given her big, strong husband all her 
money, too. So back home she goes, weep- 
ing. And then she gets a job as “lady 
housekeeper” in a Museum. The curator 
is a dour Scot, but he capitulates to 
Jenny’s charm and she to his’n. But, 
alack-a-day, the missing husband! Jenny 
advertises for him—on her lover’s cash. 
She visits Scotland Yard. Finally there 
comes a clue—and then she sees her hus- 
band again, in circumstances that clear 
up the situation and throw her into the 
braw Scottish arms. Very sweet, inconse- 
quential, and mid-Victorian. Whatever 
crime and mystery it contains is. totally 
off-stage. Yet this reviewer tried it on a 
Scot of his acquaintance who found it 
highy diverting. Patriotism, perhaps. 

George Simenon, the prodigiously pro- 


lific young French mystery writer,- 


bounces onto the American scene with 
two better than average stories—“The 
Crime of Inspector Maigret” and “The 
Death of Monsieur Galet” (Covici-Friede: 
$1 each). They have less of the Gallic 
touch than other recent detective stories 
from France—which makes them better 
fare for American readers. Inspector Mai- 
gret in his methods resembles Freeman 
Croft’s Inspector French, and it is a pleas- 
ure to follow his methodical search for 
his man, running out every clue to the 
bitter end. Both yarns have their emo- 
tional moments which this reviewer finds 
too effusive—but M. Sim, or Simenon, 
who “at twenty-eight has written 208 
yarns,” and turns out four per month, is 
a writer worth following. 

Tommy Rankin, the detective who fig- 
ured in “The Boudoir Murder” and “The 
Strange Disappearance of Mary Young,” 
is pitted against a wily murderer in “The 
Student Fraternity Murder,” by Milton 
Propper (Bobbs-Merrill: $2). As the 
pledgees of Mu Beta Sigma at the “Uni- 
versity of Philadelphia” are about to be- 
come full-fledged brothers one of them 
keels over—poisoned. He has enemies on 
the campus and as Rankin delves into his 
life it appears that his extra-curricular 
activities were not all they should have 
been. But the murderer’s identity is con- 
cealed until the last moment and the reve- 
altion comes as a great—and not very 
convincing—surprise. The frat house and 
university atmosphere is well done. Gen- 
erally speaking the story is not up to the 
standard of Propper’s other mysteries— 
but it will doubtless have many readers 
in the “University of Philadelphia.” 


Notes of a Rapid Reader 


An interesting popular book on Chem- 
istry, illustrated with unmargined photo- 
graphs, and written by Beverly L. Clarke, 
who is carrying on the popularization of 
chemistry begun by the late Ellwood Hen- 
drick, is Marvels of Modern Chemistry, 
published by Harper & Bros. ($3.) ** * 
Less a popularization and more a textbook 
is Volume I of A Political and Cultural 
History of Modern Europe by Carlton J. H. 
Hayes (Macmillan). This work is based 
in part on the author’s Political and Social 
History of Modern Europe, which is well 
known. * * * Note should be made of the 
elaborate Industrial Psychology just pub- 
lished by Morris S. Viteles of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (Norton & Co., $5.50). 
It is a work of 652 pages elaborated and 
enriched by numerous photographs and 
graphs. * * * Guy Holt’s Bibliography of 
the Works of James Branch Cabell has 
been revised by I. R. Brussel and is pub- 
lished by the Centaur Book Shop of Phila- 
delphia. 


Dr. Axel Munthe, author of “The Story 
of San Michele,” has left London, where 
he has been staying recently, for Sweden. 
He hopes to be able to finish a new book 
soon. 








coum DUTTON Seca 


THE DISCOVERY OF EUROPE 


By Paul Cohen-Portheim ... The author of “England, The Unknown Isle” and 
“Time Stood Still” now does for Europe what he so felicitously achieved for England 
in “England, The Unknown Isle.” In a brilliant analysis of the continent and its 
people he reviews the Europe he has known and loved. We feel that this charming 
and challenging book will arouse the same enthusiasm and discussion as his popular 
“England, The Unknown Isle.” The Dutton Prize Book for September. $3.00 


GONE ABROAD 


By Charles Graves . . . The first commandment of this unusual and amusing travel- 
book is “Enjoy yourself!” Read only a few pages and you'll see what we mean. The 
cost of your trip will be less than the price of a passport and you'll learn the delights 
of “arm-chair travel.” $3.00 


THE PILOT COMES ABOARD 


By Will Levington Comfert .. “I personally recommend this book because of 
the enjoyment I derived from reading it. I feel justified in asserting that ‘The Pilot 
Comes Aboard’ belongs to that rare class of books, a classic of the future.”—John 
Macrae, President, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $2.50 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT 


By Emilie and Georges Romieu...“A touching and beautiful biography.”— 
Charles Hanson Towne. “This new biography imparts color, vivacity and warmth to 
a life which, at first sight, seems chilling and formidable. It is undeniably entertain- 
ing, an interesting and lively interpretation.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $3.75 


I HAVE NO REGRETS 


Memoirs of Lieut. Bringolf ... Candid confessions of a diplomat-vagrant, sol- 
dier of fortune, lover of princesses, and gentleman crook, noteworthy for its amazing 
adventures and unsparing analysis of a man with a dual personality. “Such fantastic 
knavery was hardly surpassed by the great fictional rascals of the past. It’s lively, 
exciting, diverting, and I’m sure you'd enjoy reading it.”"—The New Yorker. $3.50 


For Readers of Varied Tastes 
WHO'S HOOEY NITWITTICISMS OF 


THE NOTABLE 

Compiled and annotated by Arthur Zipser and George Novack ... The 
mirthquake of 1932! There's comic relief for all in this side-splitting collection of 
remarkable remarks and happy thoughts actually uttered by the great and near-great 
and culled from newspapers and magazines throughout the country. Out of their own 
mouths do our stuffed shirts and stuffed skirts nitwittingly nominate themselves for 
oblivion. With 10 hilarious caricatures by Rainey Bennett. $1.00 





| COVER THE WATERFRONT 


By Max Miller . . . Before this book was 
published or reviewed, we offered to re- 
fund the full purchase price of this book 
to amy reader who bought it on our 
recommendation and failed to enjoy it. 
This offer still holds. $2.00 
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THE ROMANCE OF WINE 
By H. Warner Allen . . . This scholarly 
and witty work on wines is chockful of 
delightful information on the noble vin- 
tage. Connoisseurs of wines will give it 
a cherished place on their shelves. $4.00 


eae oe 





The New Universal Dictionary Of The English Language 


Edited by Henry Cecil Wyld ... Just published! The most important English 
dictionary to be produced since the War—an entirely new and original work, 
thoroughly up-to-date and comprehensive. William Lyon Phelps says “Wyld’s 
Universal Dictionary fills a place hitherto vacant. I shall use it constantly.” 
1450 pages with alphabetical thumb index, $10.50 
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THE COMPLETE POEMS OF THE LIFE AND WORK 
JOHN SKELTON OF GOETHE 





Edited by Philip Henderson ... “All By J. G. Robertson .. . This new biog- 
lovers of poetry will be profoundly grate- raphy gone the great Goethe in the 
ful for this fat and charmingly produced light of the vastly increased knowledge of 


his life which has accumulated in the last 
fifty years. It rehabilitates the poet who 
“bestrode two centuries like a Colossus” 


volume. Skelton’s poetry has a lusty 
quality which we feel the want of and 




















are hungry for.”—Osbert Burdett, Satur- as a still living force for us of the twen- 
day Review (London). $3.50 tieth. $3.75 
THE COMEDY OF CATHERINE THE DIARY OF A SCOTCH 


THE GREAT 


By Francis Gribble . . . Catherine gave 
each of her lovers $1,000,000 as she dis- 
missed him for a new favorite. This 
story of her reign is a candid tale of 
human frailty and imperial power. 


GARDENER 


By Thomas Blaikie . . . The diverse ex- 
periences of a Scotch gardener at the 
French court at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, “memoirs of particular charm and 





interest,” says the Saturday Review of 
Literature. $3. 


Iliustrated, $3.75 


THE OPEN-AIR LIBRARY 


The first four vol edited by ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 
A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES RURAL RIDES 


By Turgenev ... The rural masterpiece by By William_ Cobbett . . . Cobbett’s tours 
the master of Russian realistic fiction. Trans- through the English shires ‘eft a vivid record 
lated by Constance Garnett. of the English countryside of the early 19th 


century. 
NATURE IN DOWNLAND A WEEK ON THE CONCORD 
AND AN OLD THORN 


AND MERRIMAC 
4 W. H. Hudson... “The most beautiful 
° 


4 Thoreau ... Next to “Walden,” the best 
Hudson’s beautiful books.”—Manchester of Thoreau’s books. 
Guardian. 





$1.75 Each 


COMING: Next Saturday, October Ist, a new novel by J. L. Campbell, 
author of “Face Value” and “The Miracle of Peille,” SUCCESS AND PLENTY, 
$2.50; a new biography by André Oliveroff, FLIGHT OF THE SWAN: A Memory 
of Pavlova, The Dutton Prize Book for October, $4.00. Ask your bookseller to 
reserve you a copy. 


Now ready—our new illustrated Fall and Children’s Catalogues. Address 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
(RE 
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THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS 
AT REDUCED PUBLISHED PRICES 


STUDIO SPECIAL NUMBERS 


GARDENS & GARDENING 


(The Studio Gardening Annual) 


TOURING THE ANCIENT 
WORLD WITH A CAMERA 
Cloth, 3.00 .- 


MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 1931 
(The Studio Photography Annual) 


Cloth, 3.00 Wrappers, 2.00 


DECORATIVE ART, 1932 
(The Studio Year Book) 


FINE ART, 1932 
(The Studio Spring Number) 


Paper, 2.00 


MODERN 
PUBLICITY, 1931 
(Eighth Annual Issue) 
Cloth, 3.00 Wrappers, 2.00 


MASTERS OF ETCHING SERIES 


LAURA KNIGHT 
FRANK BRANGWYN 


| Two] 


C. R. W. NEVINSON 
J. McNEILL WHISTLER 


| Two] 


Paper boards, 10x 12 inches. 12 large plates. 1.50 


CURRIER & 


No.1. THE SPIRIT OF 
AMERICA 


IVES PRINTS 


No.2. THE RED INDIAN 
No. 3. CLIPPER SHIPS 


Paper boards, 1244 .x9%2 inches. 8 large colour plates. 1.50 


RECENT RUDGE PUBLICATIONS 


UNCOLLECTED 
LECTURES 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Edited by Clarence Gohdes. 
Cloth, parer label, 1100 copies. 3.00 
THE DIAMOND LENS 

By Fitz-James O’Brien. 

With introduction by Gilbert Seldes 
and illustrations by Ferdinand Hor- 
vath. 

Cloth, leather label, 750 copies. 4.00 


THE ITALIAN THEATRE 
By Joseph Spencer Kennard. 


The first continuous and complete 
history of the Italian Theatre in any 
language. Fully illustrated, chiefly 
from contemporary sources. 

Two volumes. Cloth, leather labels. 
Designed by Frederic Warde. 12.00 


THESE THREE 
By Gabriel Wells. 
Provocative chapters on rare books 
and collectors and kindred subjects. 
Cloth, gilt top. Designed by Frederic 
Warde. 750 copies. 3-50 


A PRINT-LOVER’S 
HUNDRED 
Edited by FitzRoy Carrington. 


Faultless reproductions of 136 prints, 
from Direr to Zorn, with catalogue 
references and critical quotations. 


Cloth back, paper sides. 2.00 


THE TRANSMIGRATION 
OF THE 

SEVEN BRAHMANS 

By Henry David Thoreau. 
Edited by Arthur Christy. 

With a facsimile of the original 
manuscript. 

Cloth back, paper sides. 

THE POETS’ PACK OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HIGH SCHOOL 


284 poems by pupils at George 
Washington. A lovely book. 


3-50 


Cloth. 2.50 


GUTENBERG AND THE 
BOOK OF BOOKS 
By Henry Lewis Johnson. 


With 4 full-page facsimiles and an ex- 
tra loose-leaf facsimile of the page 
with the Twenty-third Psalm, suit- 
able for framing. 


Thin folio, cloth, gold lettering, in 
folding case. 750 copies. 15.00 


A FITZGERALD 
FRIENDSHIP 

Being hitherto unpublished let- 
ters of Edward FitzGerald. 
Edited by N. Campbell Hannay. 


With a facsimile in colors of an un- 
published portrait by Thackeray. 


Cloth, paper label. 750 copies. 3-50 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





























~~ Life Among the Mayas 
PEOPLE OF 


THE SERPENT | 


by Edward Herbert Thompson | 
| 


“From time to time there are books which even the busiest reviewer 
Mr. Thompson's account of his forty-odd 
years among the Mayas is one of them. A true story of scientific 
. one of the best of its kind in modern times.”"—New | 
Lavishly illustrated. $3.50. | 


lays down with regret. 


adventure. . 


York Times. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Points of View 





Poetry and Congress 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 


In the course of discussion on economy | 


in government almost every possible sug- 
gestion has been made, from curtailing the 
number of bulbs in the White House gar- 
den to pruning the poetic growths from 
speeches in Congress. 

An examination of the Congressional 
Record for the first four months of the 
Seventy-second Congress reveals that the 
resort to verse by our congressmen is not 
at all the dangerous extravagance jour- 
nalistic report would make it. There are 


scarcely seventy-five examples to be | 
found in this period, counting in ejacula- | 


tions of a few words; and if our statesmen 
are forbidden 


To be or not to be— 


a mere two-thirds of a blank-verse line— 


we are niggardly indeed. We are told the | 


Record costs the nation fifty-seven dollars 
a page. That being so, estimating (gen- 
erously) the space used for this purpose, 
we spend less than three hundred dollars 
a month, which out of a yearly budget of 
some four and a quarter billion is little 
enough; and in so doing we keep alive a 
tradition that is as old as Congress itself. 
Shakespeare, Burns, Arnold, and Blake, 
not to mention more obscure craftsmen, 
have all assisted with memorial addresses, 
pleas for and against prohibition, and ora- 
tions on the Revenue Bill of 1932. 

An overwhelming majority of poetic 
references, it is observed, come from the 
southern states, with honorable mention 
for Indiana and Pennsylvania. However, 
the state most rich in poetic sentiment, if 
members of Congress are truly represen- 
tative, is Illinois. The quotations that fol- 
low are given exactly as they appear in 
the Record. It takes the entire State of 
Tennessee to match Senator J. Hamilton 
Lewis, whose remarks are notable for a 
wide variety of authors and a greater fa- 
cility in their use than any other single 
speaker. Speaking of hard times, he drifts 
easily into verse: 


My nation bowed under burdens, 
still you 

Are my country, and ’tis of thee— 

Sweet land of liberty, 

I sing. 


Throw out the life line! 
Throw out the life line! 
Some one is sinking! 
There is some one to save! 


On economy in government, apropos of 
exceptions demanded by some of the sen- 
ators: 


Woodman spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough. 

In youth it sheltered me 
And I'll protect it now. 


Still on government economy: 


If it were done when ’tis done, 
Then ’twere well it were done quickly. 


And below, pleading for a surtax provi- 
sion in the tax bill: 


On this home by horror haunted—tell me 
truly, I implore: 

Is there—is there balm in Gilead? Tell me 
tell me, I implore! 


“What is to be the balm from the tax 
bill? What is to be the balm?” 

Other members from Illinois have car- 
ried the same spirit into the House of 
Representatives. A favorite is the emo- 
tional state song of that commonwealth: 


Not without thy wondrous story, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Can be writ the Nation’s glory, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

On the record of thy years, 

Abram Lincoln’s name appears, 

Grant and Logan and our tears, 
Illinois. 





In practically all instances, verse is shot 


out like an extension ladder to reach a 
greater emotional pitch than the speaker 
feels himself capable of without assis- 
tance; rarely is it introduced to give an 
alternate phrasing to an idea. 

One favored effect is achieved by para- 
phrase. A very pretty result was secured 
recently by two members of the House by 
substituting the plural for the singular 
pronoun in the words of a song all too pop- 











ular a few years ago, “I’m forever blow- 
ing bubbles.” 

A Texas senator recently introduced a 
surprise ending to an old stand-by from 
the school reader, as follows: 


The poet sings of sunny France, 
Fair, olive-laden Spain, 

The Grecian isles, Italia’s smiles, 
And India’s torrid plain; 

Of Egypt, countless ages old; 
Dark Africa’s palms and dates; 

Let me acclaim the land I name— 
Our “dry” United States. 


Another characteristic metamorphosis is 
this one, from a Maryland senator: 


Will you vote in this November 

As you did on one fine day? 

Will you vote in the good old-fash- 
ioned way 

When your assets are all gone 

And the soup line’s very long? 

Will you vote in this November 

As you did on yesterday? 


Says a member from Pennsylvania, 
“Well may we paraphrase that stone- 
worker of Westminster Abbey, and say: 


O rare Ben Franklin! 


Senator Walsh (Massachusetts) para- 
phrases William Blake, a poet not often 
(if ever before) found in these pages: 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 


* * * * * - * * * * 


I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jervsalem 

In (America’s) green and pleasant land. 


“And Republican leaders have taught 
Republican Members,” complains Mr, 
Blanton of Texas— 


Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do. 


“And vote as they are commanded.” 

Sometimes poetry caps a thrilling cli- 
max, as, for example, in a gloriously patri- 
otic deliverance by Mr. Beck of Pennsyl- 
vania: 


I am so convinced of the great pres- 
tige of the United States that I Fees 
as far as I can see into the future 
whether it be five or twenty-five or 
fifty years that the United States will 
add to all of its immeasurable contribu- 
tions to the welfare of mankind the su- 
preme glory of having found the world 
in a state of wreckage and of having 
lifted it from that wreckage to that 
former plane of prosperity and well- 
—< that preceded the World War. 


The quality of mercy is not strained 
It is an attribute of God himself. 


—Or in these enticing words from Flo- 
rida, which suggest the first Floridan: 


At this season of the year fresh and 
nourishing vegetables are plenteous, 
her luscious fruits are abundant. A gen- 
eral harvest is rich, and her springs, 
thousands of them, are gushing forth 
daily millions of gallons of that whole- 
some, transparent, and God-given fluid 
sparkling with purity and virtue. 


From palm-fringed shores and sunlit 


ays, 
Where the lakes like jewels glimmer 
blue, 
Iam extending you this greeting, 
*’Cause in Florida friends are waiting 
for you. 


Sometimes poems are introduced for 
their own sake. These are generally writ- 
ten by constituents. One on taxation 
written by H. A. Goetsch of Wadena, Min- 
nesota, contains forty-two lines, all but 
eight of which begin with the word “Tax.” 
The effect is irresistible. 

A tribute by an unofficial laureate poet 

' (so called by an enthusiastic representa- 
tive from Nebraska) deserves note for its 
interpretation of the last jest to the House 
by the “masterfully meek” Speaker: 


When Longworth, just as Congress closed, 
In words that touched us then— 

In words so masterfully meek— 

Said to us: “I may never speak 
From this platform again,” 

The bravest of us held our breath— 


But never dreamed we of his death. 


This is a fair sample, and will show our 
representatives to be both versatile and 
ingenious. Authors are very rarely men- 
tioned unless they are obscure contempo- 
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raries, but perhaps that is not necessary. 
The blank verse of “Measure for Measure” 
can be discerned and identified by the 
curious even when printed in paragraph 
form; superfluous syllables can be deleted 
from the last line of Arnold’s “Dover 
Beach”; allowance made for those whose 
poetic discrimination and aptness are per- 
haps inferior to their judgment on the 
Philippine question or quaint election 
customs in Alabama. The voice is the 
voice of our own Jacob; let him clothe his 
gestures in imitation beaver if he will. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Autce KELLy. 


Historical Fiction 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

It is true that the writer of historical 
fiction, like the poet, has traditional “li- 
cense” in use of background and ficti- 
tious characters but, in these later days, 
a reader may question whether such li- 
cense is not sometimes abused—whether 
the goal of probability is not ignored? For 
example, in “We Begin,” the author has 
added four “new” passengers to the list 
of those on the Mayflower, although the 
complete roster of this ship was given by 
Bradford and has been verified by later 
historians. It might have been less im- 
probable—and unfair to the pioneers of 
this Plymouth Plantation, to have had 
these fictitious characters arrive on some 
later ship whose roster has not been pub- 
lished so often. Again, is it not contrary 
to all suggestions of probability that the 
melodramatic events of the last chapters 
—the rape, suicide, and public hanging— 
would have been omitted from the faith- 
ful records of Bradford, the historian? 
His pages are alive with dramatic events 
which tell tales of both heroism and of 
turpitude and vice. This historical novel 
is a mine of graphic information about the 
background of the Pilgrims, in England, 
Holland, and Plymouth, but it loses the 
atmosphere of the period and people when 
the author resorts to modern psycho- 
analyses and sensationalized emotion in 
the later chapters. 

ANNIE RussELL MARBLE. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Kyd’s “Libel’’ of 1593 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In his “The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore” 
(1927, p. 37) Dr. Tannenbaum quotes the 
single quatrain which has come down to 
us of the “libel” in verse found upon the 
wall of the Dutch Churchyard a week be- 
fere Kyd’s arrest and imprisonment in 
May, 1593. The quatrain runs as follows: 


You strangers, that inhabit in this land, 

Note this same writing, do it understand; 

Conceive it well, for safeguard of your 
lives, 

Your goods, your children, and your dear- 
est wives. 


As I read this fragment, I found some- 
thing very familiar in its sing-song ca- 
dence. Recently, for my sins, I have been 
obliged to learn by heart the unspeakably 
boring plays of Thomas Kyd. This is just 
such another piece of flatness as a pair 
of passages from Cornelia. 

Corn. IV, i, 226-7; V, 125-6: 


Nay more, we fight for safetie of our lives, 
Our goods, our honors, and our auncient 
lawes; 


Raysing treason in their realms 
By their children, friends, or wives. 


The resemblance does not seem to me 
remarkable; but Kyd was given to self- 
borrowing. I offer the comparison for what 
it is worth. 

Marion GRuBB. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Diana of Chicago 


= the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
ir: 

I hope that before Richard Roe died he 
Saw the Diana on Michigan Avenue in 
Chicago. Since he followed the life of 
Diana of Madison Square Garden so close- 
ly, he should not have missed this nymph 
of another age. 

If Richard did not live long enough to 
see her, I hope that Hubbard will some 
day visit her Court. He would know what 
Richard would have thought of her. 

Ernex M. Far. 

University of Chicago. 





A Johnson Quotation 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

From Dr. Johnson’s Idler, number 85; 
the italics are his: — 

“It is observed that a corrupt society 
has many laws; I know not whether it is 
not equally true, that an ignorant age has 
many books. When the treasures of an- 
cient knowledge lie unexamined, and or- 
iginal authors are neglected and forgotten, 
compilers and plagiaries are encouraged 
who give us again what we had before, 
and grow great by setting before us what 
our own sloth had hidden from our view.” 

Apropos for 1932? 

W.S.H. 


The Breeches Bible 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In your issue of September third you 
say that you believe that a Breeches Bible 
published in 1580 is the oldest in this 
country. The Zion Research Library of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, owns a copy of 
the first edition which was published in 
1560. This may be seen by any one inter- 
ested, in the reading room of the Library 
any afternoon. The Library owns several 
other editions also. The Breeches Bible, 
even a first edition, is not a rarity as it 
was a very popular translation in its day 
and many editions were published. 

A. MarcueEriTe SMITH. 








When THESE 


Men Recommend a Book 


You Know It Is Worth Reading and Owning 


MAN’S ROUGH ROAD 


By A. CG. KELLER 


PROFESSOR OF SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, YALE UNIVERSITY 





Havelock 
Ellis 
I feel in much general 
agreement with its at- 
titude, and I am sure 
that it will find many 
readers. 


John B. 
Watson 
The one book I have 
recently read that I 
would like to recom- 
mend to anyone who 
can read. 


Clarence 
Darrow 
Discusses many of the 
most important rela- 
tions and laws that af- 

fect human life. 


STIMULATING, 
authoritative, read- 
able history of the evo- 
lution of society which 
shows what the experi- 
ence of 10,000 generations 
means to us in solving 
the problems which con- 
front us today. $3.00 
2nd Printing Before Publication 
Published Jointly by 
FREDERICK A. STOKES 
CoMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 
and 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
PREss 








H.-L. 
Mencken 
Useful and interesting. 
In these days of tall talk 
it deserves to be given 

hard study. 


James Harvey 
Robinson 
I am enthusiastic. No 
one else has furnished 
so well arranged a 
vivid presentation as 
Dr. Keller. 


Harry Eimer 
Barnes 
A great practical aid 
to understanding our 
present social and eco- 
nomic problems. 



















HIS story of the beautiful Persian 
who ruled India from the side of a disso- 
lute Moghul Emperor three centuries ago, 
is Harold Lamb’s most colorful and excit- 


ing book. 


William Soskin says: “A book to make the 
Russian ballets Scheherazade look like a 
Sunday School entertainment.” The N. Y. 
Herald Tribune says: “Fascinating! It has 
the distinction of being the only biography 
of Nur Mahal accessible in the English lan- 


guage.” 


NUR MAHAL 


\ 


Desert-born child 


of the caravans... 


She became one of 
F? the Great Lovers and 


Rulers of History 





If you would like to live in imagination in 
a court of barbaric oriental splendor—more 
wicked and magnificent even than ancient 
Rome—read NUR MAHAL. See war- 
riors fed to lions; the skin stripped from a 
living man; a boy sewn in a fresh-slain ox. 
Join Nur Mahal on a daring moonlight 
escape from the harem—when discovery 
might have meant instant death. Ride, 
with her, an elephant into battle. Revel— 
in this book—in a wealth of color, ro- 
mance, and excitement of the East, as only 
the author of “Tamerlane” and “Genghis 


Khan” could reveal it! 


by HAROLD LAMB 


Illustrated from Persian miniatures and 
other colorful contemporary sources. $2.50 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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KARL 
MARX’S 


"CAPITAL’ 


AND OTHER 
WRITINGS 
is 
the latest addition 
to the 


MODERN LIBRARY 


95¢ a copy at all bookstores 
~ 
This volume (number 202 in 
the Modern Library) includes 
the important chapters from 
“Capital”, The Communist 
Manifesto, and a summary of 
Marx’s teachings by Lenin. 
It is edited by Max Eastman. 
g 
Richard Burton’s ‘‘Arabian 
Nights” and Kuprin’s 
“Yama” are other new addi- 
tions to this series, which now 
comprises over 200 volumes. 


Catalogue on request 


MODERN LIBRARY 


« € 2 RO CH 4A Tf BO 


20 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 











BereneLy Fuvee 
~The 
POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


by Hilaire Belloc 


A jolly and timely satire relating the 

devious scheming of statesmen. An 

important paper stolen and re-stolen 

by officals; and with hilarious results. 
30 drawings by G. K. Chesterton. 


$2 
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Pakington fan? 


If you read Four in Family, 
you are already—like Isabel 
Paterson, Howard Vincent 
O’Brien, and countless 
others. If you didn’t, here is 
your chance to discover one 
of the rarer pleasures of life 
—a story of English country 
life at its funniest. 


The 
ROVING EYE 


By Humphrey Pakington 
Author of FOUR IN FAMILY 
$2.00 NORTON 














The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the choice of books should be addressed to Mrs. Becker c/o The 
Saturday Review. As for reasons of space ninety percent of the inquiries cannot be 
answered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for reply. 





T. H. L., New Jersey, asks for the best 
books for celebration of the Scott Cen- 
tenary. 

OR obvious reasons, the hundredth 

anniversary of the death of Sir 

Walter Scott brought on no such 

calculated outburst of books as that 
attending the Washington bicentenary. 
The advantage is all in favor of the Wizard 
of the North. There is nothing perfunc- 
tory about these new Scott books, no sign 
of hurrying to order. John Buchan, whose 
“Sir Walter Scott” (Coward-McCann) 
leads the field, has had “the fortune to be 
born and bred under the shadow of that 
great tradition.” It has not overshadowed 
his noble “valuation of the man and his 
work after a lapse of a hundred years”; 
for this biography is also a life of his 
books; they come in one by one as in their 
time they came out, fresh from the spirit 
of their creator, so that here the Scott 
lover finds new appreciation for the 
friends of his youth—something he may 
have been missing from the friends of 
his middle-age—while the youth to whom 
Scott is under the curse of college en- 
trance may from this book take heart 
again. For Scott is alive in it as he is still 
alive in Edinburgh, where—so strong is 
yet the tradition—one feels as if, standing 
at the top of Princess Street, one might at 
any moment behold a loved, limping fig- 
ure making its way from bookshop to 
bookshop. 

Buchan’s book is a survey of Scott’s 
world and of the people he brought to life, 
but it is even more the life story of a good 
man. As one sees here, he made good- 
ness charming; he was a man at the centre, 
radiating virtue—and once in a while it 
is good to get a book demonstrating by 
human example the possibility of being at 
once thoroughly good and generally popu- 
lar. “Once when he had been dining at 
Mount Benger, he took up a little daugh- 
ter, kissed her, and, laying his hand on 
her head, said, ‘God Almighty bless you, 
my dear child.’ Hogg found his wife in 
tears and asked what ailed her. ‘Oh,’ she 
cried, ‘I thought if he had just done the 
same to them all, I do not know what in 
the world I would not have given!’ ” That 
was the wife of the Ettrick Shepherd who 
spoke for the hill glens, and at the other 
end of the rainbow Byron spoke of him in 
much the same way. Perhaps the hard- 
times chapters make the best reading this 
year, for it takes goodness to get through 
hard times spiritually unscathed. 

The work done for Scott and forces by 
Hugh Walpole in “The Waverley Pageant” 
(Harper) is second in importance only 
to that of John Buchan. Here is his choice 
of the best of Scott, in a 700-page book 
for which such a need existed that one 
wonders why it was not made before. A 
book like this for Dickens would be little 
less than infuriating; he is not read for 
scenes—barring the comie ones—so much 
as for characters, and the storm in “Cop- 
perfield” would never satisfy me for the 
loss of Mr. Dick or Mr. Micawber. Such 
a book for Ibsen would be unthinkable; 
he did his own condensing before his 
work went to print, so intensively that to 
leave out another line would be to bring 
down the structure. It could not be made 
for Shaw, whose works can no more be 
condensed than the telephone book, and 
for the same reason. But everyone re- 
members Scott most vividly for certain 
glowing, glorious scenes, and they are 
here, in the seventy-six selected stories. 
Reading these, one goes on to the rest, 
rereading or perhaps reading for the first 
time. A volume not unlike this, “The 
Heart of Scott’s Poetry,” has lately ap- 
peared (Oxford University Press) ; it may 
surprise some of us to find how many of 
his verses have become part of the world’s 
content in consciousness. 

There are other books for the celebra- 
tion of this centenary, but these are all 
one really needs. For each one of them is 
bound to send the reader straight to the 
old magician himself, to the long line of | 
enchantment stretching from the “Lay” 
to the last romance. But if I were ateacher | 
committed to giving “Ivanhoe” a fair | 
chance with today’s children to whom the | 
fascination of the tournament is stronger 
than you might think—I would get “Men 
and Women of Plantagenet England” | 
(Harcourt, Brace) by Dorothy Margaret | 
Stuart, which begins with tournaments 
and takes in every feature of society high | 








and low in the years of this long-ruling 
dynasty. The author will be remembered 
for “The Boy Through the Ages,” a book 
unlike any other, and this one has the 
same faculty of making a reader furiously 
interested in bygone details of living; the 
many drawings help. If I were making 
myself at home in the Scott circle, I could 
spend fascinated hours over “The Pri- 
vate Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott” 
(Stokes)—-a new volume has just ap- 
peared in England—in which Hugh Wal- 
pole edits letters written not by him but 
to him. “Everyone wanted to write to 
Scott,” say he, “for was he not—as Words- 
worth said, the whole world’s darling?” 


P. M., New Haven, Conn., asks if 
R. there are books that would give in- 
formation relative to the effect certain 
types of music have had on different coun- 
tries and peoples, and also the influence 
of any particular songs or musical works 
upon nations. There is something about 
this in an old and still useful book, Ray- 
mond’s “Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry 
and Music” (Putnam), but for the most 
part the student will have to extract it 
for himself out of works on musical his- 
tory and theory. For instance, there is a 
new edition of the already classic “Evolu- 
tion of the Art of Music,” by Sir Hubert 
Parry (Appleton), to which chapters have 
been added by H. C. Colles, of the staff 
of “Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians.” The part taken by mechanical 
music, jazz, and the like in to-day’s civili- 
zation, is the subject of Adolf Weiss- 
mann’s “Music Come to Earth” (Dutton), 
lately published. 

Most movements of revolution or re- 
volt have been accompanied by a song 
like the “Soldier’s Song” of the Irish Free 
State to-day or the short-lived chorus 
that took for the time the place of the 
proscribed “God Save the Czar,” only to 
be itself stricken from the lips of the 
faithful by proscription. Sometimes such 
a song has intrinsic power so great that 
like the “Marseillaise” it becomes a sym- 
bol of revolution in general, or like the 
“Carmagnole” brings up a whole terrific 
period by its snarling, stamping stanzas. 
But how much of the effect of most pa- 
triotic songs is produced by something 
within them and how much by an arbitary 
association of ideas with their sounds, is 
something harder to determine. Nobody 
seems to have been particularly stirred by 
the Star-Spangled Banner when it was 
the convivial “To Anacreon in Heaven”; 
come to think of it, though, the top note 
must have given a good excuse for the 
sort of high howl often let loose late in 
the evening. 





Honore De Balzac 


A Force of Nature 


MEE) «By £. Preston Dargan. Forceful 


living, forceful loving, forceful 
labor—a sympathetic and en- 
thusiastic interpretation of the 
forces that made Balzac su- 
preme. $1.00 


Chinese Poems 
in English Rhyme 


SE) By Admiral Ts'ai T'ing-kan. One 
hundred and twenty-two poems 
of the T’ang period in Chinese 
text with translation that re- 
preduces the flowing ond mu- 
sical rhythm of the original. A 
eae printed and bound 


$3.50 
Medieval Latin 
Lyrics 


By Philip Schuyler Allen. A rich 
interpretation of the poetry of 





q 





the Goliards. With some superb 
translations by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. $ 4.00. 


The Rediscovery 


of the Frontier 
— 


By Percy Holmes Boynton. A skill- 
ful application of the historical 
theory of the frontier to the 
literary treatment of it. “Ex- 
ceedingly stimulating.”“— 

Boston Evening Transcript. $2.50 


The Christian Ideal 


and Social Control 


By Bishop Francis J. McConnell. A 
plea and argument to convert 
social institutions to the Chris- 
tian ideal of good will toward 
all men. $1.75 





Buy them at your Bookstore 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 





College life in the 
50’s and the military 
records of Yale men who fought 
for the North and South. 


YALE IN THE 
CIVIL WAR 


By ELLSWORTH ELIOT, Jr. 


“The Pictures of Yale College and New 
Haven in the fifties’ are immensely 
interesting.” — Boston Transcript 


$5.00 


VALE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
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DESIRE 


SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON 


Mr. Anderson's first novel 


since "Dark Laughter," 


pub- 


lished seven years «go. 
te 


359 pages 
Limited autographed edition 


A novel of today's 


perplexities. 
$2.50 


of 55 copies $10. 


LIVERIGHT inc. PUBLISHERS 35: wesra71H st.nv. AN 
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News from the States 





— 


What the Sarurpay Review most desires for this department is the pithy 
paragraph upon some significant matter, whether in relation to authors’ activi- 
ties, bookselling activities and problems, the trend of reading in a particular 
territory, or allied matters. Bookseller’s anecdotes will be welcomed. It is our 
aim to furnish a bird’s-eye view of reading and writing America which will 
prove valuable both to our subscribers and to the book world at large. We hope 
that our subscribers will submit items from time to time. 











ALABAMA | 
“On that midnight choo-choo up from 
Alabam’,” to paraphrase a once popular | 
song, comes a Sheaf of notes concerning 
some of the leading writers of that South- 
ern state. They have been compiled for 

us by Lewis Follett:— 


Far and away the most successful and 
interesting of the various groups of writ- 
ers in and about Alabama is the Loafers’ 
Club of Birmingham, which consists of 
nearly a dozen men who gather together 
weekly under the guiding spirit of Octa- 
yus Roy Cohen. One does not always re- 
lish the thought of Eighteenth Street as 
Birmingham’s highest point of interest to 
the world outside; yet because of Cohen’s 
stories strangers are always asking about 
it. A famous lecturer and author from the 
Middle West—one who had lived much in 
the South and made a serious study of the 
Negro—has said that Roy Cohen’s negro 
is a clever mixture of Yankee and Jew, 
with little or none of the African as he, 
the lecturer, had found him. This state- 
ment is somewhat exaggerated, but many 
people who have lived in the South all 
their lives have never seen a Florian 
Slappey. Cohen is a more exacting critic 
of others than of himself. He has been of 
great assistance to his friends, The Loaf- 
ers, both in producing and marketing 
their work. And Cohen contends that they 
have helped him equally. Among the 
present Loafers are Arthur Akers, Edgar 
Valentine Smith, and James Saxon Chil- 
ders. Edgar Dial Torgerson was a member 
of the group when he lived in Birming- 
ham, as was the late Jack Bethea. 

James Saxon Childers has completed a 
novel which is to be published in the 
early winter. It is said to be as great an 
improvement on his first novels as his 
latest book of travel is on the volume pre- 


hold its head up by the side of any book of 
travel of the moment. His first two novels 
were more or less an exploitation of the 
author’s personal life and problems when 
he had not got his feet on American 
ground after several years at Oxford. 

Edgar Valentine Smith, another Ala- 
bama author, is engaged in writing a novel 
of life on the Tombigbee River. It is to be 
hoped that in it he will accomplish what 
was barely missed by Harold Vines. Mr. 
Smith’s short stories have been most fa- 
vorably received. He was awarded a prize 
by Harper’s Magazine a few years ago and 
was also given the O. Henry award of that 
year for “Prelude,” an excellent story of 
Alabama life. He has been included in the 
annual O. Henry collection of short stories 
four times in the past seven years. His 
most appealing work, “ ’Lijah,” is a tale 
worthy of Thomas Nelson Page. Between 
the publication of his stories Valentine 
Smith is occupied as copy reader in the 
offices of the Birmingham News. 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
Harold Vines, Edgar Valentine Smith, and 
Caroline Couper Lovell are all writing 
about the River country of Southwest 
Alabama. The Tombigbee and Warrior 
rivers flow together in that section. Ha- 
rold Vines is writing another novel. The 





greater part of his first, “A River Goes 
with Heaven,” was published in the At- 
lantic, and later the whole work appeared 
in book form from the press of Little, 
Brown & Company. 

Zelda Sayre Fitzgerald, author of “Save 
Me the Waltz,” published by Scribner’s, is 
from Montgomery, Alabama. She married 
F. Scott Fitzgerald after a romantic court- 
ship while he was in training camp in 
Montgomery, after America had entered 
the World War. Miss Sayre comes from a 
Conservative and deeply intellectual 
family. Her mother is a writer of local 
reputation, her father was associate jus- 
tice on the supreme bench of Alabama, 
her great uncle was Senator John T. Mor- 
gan, one of the South’s last statesmen of 
the old school—the Morgan whose dream 
was a Nicaraguan Canal, long years be- 
fore a waterway was cut through Pan- 
ama. The Fitzgeralds spent last winter in 
Montgomery, together with their daugh- 
ter, Scottie, who is now ten years old. 

T. S. Stribling, at the moment, is taking 
the spot light in this section, and the two 
Published books of his intended triology 








—“The Forge” and “The Store”—deserve 
the recognition accorded them. Both of 
Mr. Stribling’s late books have their scene 
laid chiefly in Florence, Alabama, the fa- 
mous Muscle Shoals section near the Ten- 
nessee line. Thomas Sigismund Stribling 
is a lean six-footer with blue-gray eyes 
and a Southern drawl, who went in for 
the law, wearied of Blackstone reading in 
his uncle’s office (the late Governor 
O’Neal of Alabama) and began contrib- 
uting pieces to periodicals, particularly 
Trotwood’s Magazine, edited by the late 
John Trotwood Moore of “Only the Game 
Fish Swim Upstream” fame. But this sort 
of thing irked the Wanderlust that dwelt 
in Stribling’s spirit. Without a dime in 
his pocket, he was forever going off on 
long ocean voyages, tending cattle for his 
passage, or doing clerical work. Europe 
and South America have known him. At 
present Stribling is living in the country 
near Fort Myers, Florida, eating grape- 
fruit, mostly, when he is not playing chess 
or making little excursions into his store- 
house of memories of his childhood days 
in Florence, Alabama, and Clifton, Ten- 
nessee, and translating them into novels. 
Mrs. Stribling is a teacher-supervisor of 
education in rural Florida. 

The Alabama Scene could not be de- 
picted more fittingly than by Caroline 
Couper Lovell, and the announcement 
that she has completed a book dealing 
with pioneer life in this state should be 
hailed with delight. It is the story of Big 
Sam Dale that Mrs. Lovell is giving to the 
public, retold for young people from the 
autobiography of one of the most interest- 
ing of America’s pioneers. In her book, 
“The Golden Isles of Georgia” (Little, 
Brown & Company, 1932), there is per- 
haps too much genealogy for the ordinary 
reader. But genealogy is still a subject of 
vital interest in the South. Instead of with 
the weather, conversation often begins 
like this: “Your middle name is Hamilton, 
I wonder if you could be related to my 
cousin’s wife whose mother was a Hamil- 
ton, a great grand-daughter of Andrew, 
who moved from Virginia to South Caro- 
lina with his two brothers, Gordon and 
Cunningham, and lived there until he 
came to Alabama, in 1786?” Mrs. Lovell 
is a descendant of the Coupers, and the 
Hamiltons and the Stileses of whom she 
has written in “The Golden Isles.” 


ARIZONA 

Beryl Brackett has rounded up for us 
“out on the range” some assorted South- 
western news: — 


Laura Adams Armer is again in the 
country of the Hopis and Navajos, work- 
ing on her next book, which we under- 
stand will be a novel of Indian life to 
be published within the coming year. 
Her “Waterless Mountain” still holds the 
lists with all juveniles. 

Jack O’Connor, whose “Conquest” 
published by Harper’s two years ago 
astonished the natives and brought down 
on the author’s young and very Irish 
head the fury of old-timers who prefer 
Arizona’s historical past shrouded in 
mists of romance, breezed in one day 
from Flagstaff, where he holds forth as 
a member of the faculty of the Arizona 
State Teacher’s College. When asked 
concerning his latest novel, it proves to 
be a “very brutal and simple tale of a 
Mexican bandit,” with Villa as prototype. 
The novel first scheduled to follow 
“Conquest” “never got going.” 

Harvey Fergusson is in Hollywood 
working for Paramount. His “Rio 
Grande,” part of which ran in the Amer- 
ican Mercury, has been postponed on ac- 
count of economic conditions. Call pub- 
lishing attention to the fact that Fergus- 
son’s “Blood of the Conquerors,” a real 
classic of the Southwest, is no longer ob- 
tainable! Yet it ranks with the best rep- 
resentative literature of this period. 

John Dos Passos spent a brief holiday 
in Northern Arizona. An anecdote go- 
ing the rounds depicts him unconsciously 
evading the telegrams from a large film 
corporation who were bent upon locat- 
ing him for the purpose of exercising the 
familiar Hollywood lure. The cost of 
the telegrams mounted into the hun- 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW NOVEL BY g 
Julian Green 
The famous American novelist c 
who writes in French. Author of / 


The Dark Journey, Harper Prize 
Novel; and The Closed Garden, 
Femina Prize Winner and Book- 
of-the-Month Club Selection. 


Ohe Strange 
Kiver 


‘A strange book, often beautiful. The 
world of Julian Green is set before us 
by a real artist.’ —ANDRE MAUROIS 
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BEVERIDGE 


AND THE 


PROGRESSIVE ERA 
Claude G. Bowers 


author of 
“THE TRACIC ERA” 


JOHN H. FINLEY, New York Times 
“It is difficult for me to write dispassionately of this enthralling 


book.” 
NEWTON D. BAKER, Statesman— 


“T know no other book upon our own times which I am more 





eager to recommend for general reading.” 


CARL VAN DOREN, Critic— 
“Everywhere lively and fresh, with a vigor which matches the 
exciting events which Mr. Bowers records . . . Here is history 


at first hand . . . No fiction could be more dramatic.” 
Only $5.00 in a handsome, illustrated volume 


of over 600 pages, containing more material 
than the average two-volume, ten dollar set. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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Why 
do you read 
DETECTIVE 


NOVELS? 
+ 


For EXCITEMENT ? 


“For connoisseurs of literary 
shocks and shivers, | recommend 
as the ‘treat of the month’ the 
latest yarn by H. C. Bailey, au- 
thor of the famous Reggie For- 
tune stories." 

—Camden Courier Post 


For SUSPENSE ? 


"His story moves to a finish, sus- 
taining suspense without the in- 
troduction of unnecessary inci- 
dent or clues devised merely to 
confuse the reader. It is lively, 
entertaining, and tense." 
—Amy Loveman, 
The Saturday Review of Literature 


For STYLE? 


“He is not only a skilful builder 
of mysteries; he is a man of let- 
ters.” 

—Ralph Straus, London Observer 


“THE RED CASTLE MYSTERY 
is, even from the standard that 
Mr. Bailey set for himself in the 
Mr. Fortune tales, a super-tri- 
umph in its special field.” 
—Hartford Courant 


For Great Detection ? 
“And for his most excellent so- 
lution of all, we move that 
Joshua Clunk be appointed de- 
tective laureate for the current 
year. —Will Cuppy, 

New York Herald Tribune 


For A Fascinating 
Detective ? 


“A character who would have 
rejoiced the heart of Charles 
Dickens—Mr. Joshua Clunk, a 
criminal lawyer of keen and sub- 
tle brain, a beautifully culti- 
vated gift for the enjoyment of 
good food, a mastery of the 
more devious ways of the law, 
and a confirmed habit of sing- 
ing evangelical hymns.” 
—Hartford Courant 


For Sheer Pleasure? 


"This is the best book of its 
class | have read during in- 
tensive reading: in fact, a book 
so good it is out of the class 
in which it will be put because 
of ‘mystery’ in its title.” 
—Springfield Union 


"By all odds the most entertain- 
ing and delightful yarn in a 
good while. Grade A stuff, not 
to be missed. It has atmosphere 
as well as excitement.” 
~——Camden Courier Post 








Here is a mystery with everything— 
from vivid excitement to high lite- 
rary style. Even if you've never 
read mystery stories before, try this 
one. It will give you a new con- 
ception of how good a mystery can 
be. Three large printings in just 
two weeks of publication are only 
one indication of the popularity of 


THE 


RED CASTLE 
MYSTERY 


by H. C. BAILEY 
$2. Crime Club, Inc. 


PHENIX NEST 





ANGHORNE GIBSON, son of 
Charles Dana Gibson, the famous 
illustrator, and also nephew of 
Lady Astor, is said to have at his 

home in Mount Kisco one of the most 
complete private naval museums in the 
country. He and Paul Schubert, a former 
lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, and author 
of “Come On Texas,” have collaborated in 
the dramatic story of the destruction of the 
German High Seas Fleet, first by the in- 
ternal mutiny of Bolshevik sailors and 
finally by the Imperial officers who or- 
dered the historical scuttling at Scapa 
Flow. The book, published by Coward- 
McCann, is called “Death of a Fleet.” ... 

The American Spectator, A Literary 
Newspaper is now announced for monthly 
publication, beginning October twentieth. 
The editors are George Jean Nathan, Er- 
nest Boyd, Theodore Dreiser, James 
Branch Cabell, and Eugene O’Neill. It is 
published by The American Spectator, 
Inc., Richard R. Smith, President, 12 East 
41st Street, this city. It will sell for ten 
cents a copy. It will be international in 
scope. It will be in the form of a small 
newspaper after the style of the Nou- 
velles Littéraires of France. Articles by 
the editors will appear regularly. Among 
the other contributors to the first number 
will be Havelock Ellis, Frank Swinnerton, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Lincoln Steffens, Jim 
Tully, Liam O’Flaherty, Ring Lardner, 
Clarence Darrow, Louis Untermeyer, Paul 
Morand, and Joseph Wood Krutch. The 
American Spectator will appear on the 
first of each month and be on sale at all 
newsstands and the better bookstores. ... 

Joseph T. Shipley’s course at City Col- 
lege, in literary criticism, is being ex- 
panded to a year’s course. It will be of- 
fered beginning Saturday morning, Oc- 
tober 1st, in the 23d Street building of the 
City College. Mr. Shipley, after spending 
five months on his farm in Corinth, N. Y., 
recovering from a serious automobile ac- 
cident, has completed an essay on Philip 
Barry and Elmer Rice, and is expanding 
the study outlined in his “The Literary 
Isms,” the last of the University of Wash- 
ington Chapbooks. .. . 

Phyllis Bentley, author of the Yorkshire 
novel, “Inheritance,” lives in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in the city of Hali- 
fax. It was in the West Riding that the 
Bronté sisters lived. What is meant by a 
“Riding”? Miss Bentley says: 

The word “Riding” is probably of 
Danish origin (for Yorkshire was much 
invaded by the Danes in pre-Conquest 
days); it was once ‘Thirding” and indi- 
cated a third of the county of York- 
shire; so there are three “Ridings” of 
Yorkshire, the North, East, and West. 
The East Riding is mainly agricultural; 
the North is very hilly, and pastures in- 
numerable sheep; the West once pas- 
tured many sheep, but now chiefly con- 
cerns itself with the manufacture of 
wool into cloth. 

We have been interested in Isaac Mar- 
cosson’s story of “David Graham Phillips 
and His Times,” just being published by 
Dodd, Mead & Company. When one sees 
pictures of Phillips writing standing at a 
tall desk he called “the old black pulpit,” 
it is interesting, for one thing, to know 
that this posture for writing was because 
of his constant fear of appendicitis which 
he thought might result from leaning over 
atable! ... 

We hear from the Individual Library 
at 27 Park Place that they have made a 
new experiment in selling more books. 
They take distinguished best-sellers and 
bring them out, while they still are -best- 
sellers, at five dollars in a full leather edi- 
tion which is durable but not limited. The 
full leather binding has a genuine gold 
stamping, a genuine gilded top, colored 
leather label, silk headband, two-color 

title page, cellophane wrapper, and colored 
slipcase. On September 15th they brought 
out in this fashion “The Good Earth,” by 
Pearl S. Buck, “The Fountain” by Charles 
Morgan, “The Sheltered Life” by Ellen 
Glasgow, and “Peking Picnic” by Ann 
Bridge. On November Ist, if the titles live 
up to expectations, they hope to publish: 
“Sons,” by Pearl S. Buck; “Peter Ashley,” 
by DuBose Heyward; “Josephus,” by 
Lion Feuchtwanger, and “Light in Au- 
gust,” by William Faulkner. ... 

We have only had a glance at Ernest 
Hemingway’s “Death in the Afternoon,” 
his book on bull-fighting, which comes 
from Scribners, but a beautiful book has 





been made of it, and Hemingway certainly 











seems to know his subject inside out. The 
illustrations to the book, which are 
grouped at the back, are also highly in- 
formative and in many cases most dra- 
matic. ... 

We extend a hearty greeting to Don 
Marquis, who appears for the first time in 
The Saturday Review of Literature with 
a department of his own. This journal has 
printed heretofore an occasional poem by 
Don, but now he comes into his own with 
a regular niche wherein he is allowed to 
express from week to week his most dev- 
astating opinions—if they are going to be 
that! The creator of “Archy” and “Her- 
mione” and “The Old Soak” has a private 
stock of speculation which he will uncork 
for our readers and which has been care- 
fully hoarded and is guaranteed both Pre- 
and Post-War! ... 

We attended the first-night of George 
Oppenheimer’s “Here Today,” and found 
Ruth Gordon’s rendering of certain as- 
pects of Dorothy Parker a most amusing 
performance. After the show we later en- 
countered Mr. Oppenheimer and Mrs. 
Parker amicably partaking together of a 
libation in honor of the occasion. Mr. O., 
as Mrs. P’s publisher, views her with es- 
pecial discernment. Her personality has 
furnished material for a delightful stage 
figure. Mr. Oppenheimer’s comedy of bad 
manners has meritorious pace and many 
hilarious moments. He is the only pub- 
lisher we know to be a playwright,—or 
are there others? ...>° 

H. C. Bailey, the creator of that prince 
of detectives Mr. Reggie Fortune, has now 
deserted him for another who can be trust- 
ed to operate at book-length rather than 
in Mr. Fortune’s more circumscribed field 
of the short story. The new protagonist is 
Mr. Clunk, said to be modelled upon a 
dear old gentleman who so far has not 
recognized himself not being of Mr. 
Clunk’s profession. But that goes only for 
outward appearance. “The Clunk habits 





a 


and manners are recollections of the 

of a class of good people not now so ny. 
merous as they were. His parade of piety 
is not exaggerated and even his hymy 
are genuine.” We wish success to Mr, 
Clunk, who first appeared in “The G 
Murder Case,” and is now the hero ¢ 
“The Red Castle Mystery.” And yet Reggie 
Fortune remains unreplaceable in our af. 
fections. Mr. Bailey, once published }y 
Dutton, is now in the stable of Doubledg 
Doran. The use of the word “stable” is no, 
meant to be invidious,—we refer to th 
racing term, a stable of thoroughbreds! , 

For Dodd, Mead, Helen K. Carpente, 
has novelized the Broadway success oj 
Laurence Gross and Edward Childs Cay. 
penter, their play, “Whistling in th 
Dark.” It made darn good melodramatiy 
comedy on the stage. We hope the book 
will be as striking. ... 

Although engaged in writing whi 
summering at Dublin, New Hampshin 
Ronald de L. Kirkbride, author of “Th 
Private Life of Guy de Maupassant,” pub. 
lished this spring, has found time to play 
in several of the tennis tournaments, win. 
ning trophies at Dublin and also at Lak 
Placid. His latest novel, “Dark Surrender’ 
a story of negro life, will be published by 
Sears next January. Meanwhile his co. 
lection of Oriental prose poems is being 
brought out by Harold Vinal, Ltd., anj 
contains a foreword by H. C. Chatfield. 
Taylor. It is illustrated by Cambell Gran 
of Santa Barbra... . 

In a recent Contempo, that insurgent 
review of books and personalities pub. 
lished at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, ap. 
pears the following neat summary, de. 
vised by Florence Becker, and entitle 
“Pro Patria”: 

All of the robots 

wish to be Babbitts, 
Most of the Babbitts 

wish to be Cabots 
God! How the Cabots 

love to be Cabots. 
Me—I wish for a couple of sabots 
To throw at the 

robots 
Babbitts 
and Cabots. 

We wish you could pronounce sabots 
with a “t”! It’s a good poem! ... 

THE PHENICIAN, 





intelligent person should read it. 


PROBLEMS of 


PEACE. Sixth Series 


By Alfred Zimmern, H. J. Laski, 
and others. 


Of the 5th Series, the San Diego 
Union said: ". . . The lectures de- 
livered in this series are always greeted 
with interest and they are given by 
authorities and filled with a wealth of 
information. . . ." 

Current History said: ". . . discussions 
at once summary and clear of world 
problems of the highest importance." 


$2.50 
The HOMES 
of the PILCRIM 


IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
By Martin S. Briggs 

A book with an original theory, show- 
ing in detail the origin of the charac- 
teristic white clapboard New England 
houses in the architecture of certain 
districts in England from which the 


Pilgrims came, especially Essex. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $4.75 


Republic. 





RECENT BOOKS 
OF OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE 


The CRISIS in the WORLD’S 
MONETARY SYSTEM 


By Gustav Cassel 


A book of the first importance. Any intelligent person can understand it; every 


THE IRONIC TEMPER 
ANATOLE FRANCE AND HIS TIME 


By Haakon M. Chevalier 
. the best study of France | have seen."—Edmund Wilson in the New 


@ Send for the complete list of OXFORD BOOKS for Fall, 1932. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


$1.25 
THE LETTERS OF 


DAVID HUME 


Edited by J. Y. T. Greig 


". .. it is safe to say that this edi- 
tion will remain the best for many 
years. Its excellence is by no means 
dependent upon its completeness 
alone; the reader is left in a position 
to understand and to enjoy David 
Hume as never before. ... Here is a 
work then that contains food for all 
tastes. . . ."—Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view. 2 vols. $15.00 


A new biography of Hume by Mr. 
Greig will appear on October 13th. 
Price $3.75. 


PRAYER 


By Friedrich Heiler 
Translated by Samuel McComb 


"A tremendous book.""—Churchman. 
The August book of the Religious 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


“Not for a few weeks or months but 
for years will this volume be treasured. 
Indeed, it is probably destined to be 
a classic treatise on prayer for many 
decades to come." $3.00 


$3.50 
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arent 

. . « Poetry and Red Plush 
are granules in Don Mar- 
quis's hour - glasses next 
week. 

. . . To know what famous 
poem he thinks "possibly 
the worst in any language" 
you must read 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
of October Ist 

















CLASSIFIED 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 








BOOKBINDING — 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED BOOK 
should wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc. Hand 
Book-Binders and Wholesale Dealers. 160 
East 56th Street, New York City. 


FIRST EDITIONS 
FIRST EDITIONS AND RARE BOOKS. 
Catalogues issued. Wyman C, Hill, 9 Haynes 
Court, Leominster, Mass. 








FIRST EDITIONS AND GOOD BOOKS. 
Books by and concerning Walt Whitman. 
Catalogues on request. Alfred E. Gold- 
smith, 42 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS. CATA- 
LOGUES. PHILIP R. DUSCHNES, 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASANOVA (BOOKSELLERS), 2611 N. 
Downer Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., Issue Cata- 
log 2: First Editions of Twentieth Century 
Authors with Checklist of Frank Harris. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH BOOK- 
MAN, 202 West 96th Street, New York. 
Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
books, and Autographs. Write for catalogue. 
State your own interests. Union Square 
Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New York. 


READER’S MONTHLY, 319 East “C,” 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 10c a copy; $1.20 
a year; S. Quincy Fraser, Editor; $20.00 for 
the best manuscript, $1.00 for each one of 
the rest that we use; 20 spelling prizes of 
$1.00 each. Write for rules. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Play and scenario depart- 
ment, Editing and typing. THE WRIT- 
ERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD Be sold! 
This office sells plays, novels, short stories, 
published books or produced plays for mo- 
tion pictures. International connections, pub- 
lications planned. Editor, literary advisor. 
Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM GUAR- 
ANTEED. Your novel, short story or poetry 
collection should be sold. We can help you. 
Experienced criticism, editing, polishing and 
typing at lowest rates anywhere. EDITOR’S 
am 217 Midland Avenue, Arlington, 






































OUT OF PRINT 
OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


S. A. JACOBS, THE HALFMOON PRESS. 
Books of all kinds printed in the handsomest 
and most correct manner. 3 Milligan PI., 
New York. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 
The ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 


classified page are as follows: For twenty 
Or more consecutive insertions of any copy 
minimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
one insertion; for any less number of in- 
Sertions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
Copy may be changed every week. The 
forms close Friday morning, eight days be- 
fore publication date. Address Department 
CH., The Saturday Review of Literature, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, tele- 
Phone BR yant 9-0896. 

















Trade Winds 


By P. E. G. QUERCUS 





MONG the things that interested 
Poor Old Quercus on his so- 
called vacation were:— 
Maurice Baring’s quotation 
from Pope, in Mr. Baring’s “Lost Lec- 
tures.” Pope satirizing the critics’ tenden- 
cy to sneer at anything accepted by a very 
large public, wrote: — 
So much they scorn the crowd that if the 
throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go 
wrong. 


& 

A scientific paper by Dr. E. O. Hulburt 
(Journal of the Optical Society of Ame- 
rica, July 1932) On the Penetration of 
Daylight into the Sea. Dr. Hulburt quotes 
William Beebe’s account of his descent to 
a depth of over 1,400 feet, off the Bermuda 
coast. At that depth “the outside world 
seemed born of a single vibration—blue, 
blue, forever and forever blue.” 

ses 

A pleasant tribute to Alexander Smith’s 
“Dreamthorp,” in a highly agreeable vol- 
ume of essays—“Dear Prue’s Husband and 
Other People”—by Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, 
professor of English at Hunter College. 

es 

“T think little of The Fountain but sup- 
pose 50 million critics on the dust cover 
can’t be wrong. Of course it is well writ- 
ten but why put a rather extraordinarily 
mean love affair upon such an extraor- 
dinarily high plane? There seems to be 
much philosophical befogging of the basic 
proposition: —Let’s go behind that bush!” 
—Letter from Charter Subscriber A.W.B., 
Ontario. 

ses 

Worry, tension, depression, all are hard 
on your hair. They make your scalp tense, 
constrict circulation about your hair roots, 
make your hair dull and lifeless. 

—Letter from the Frances Fox Institute 
of Hair Culture. 

& 

Old Quercus, unwearying in pursuit of 
Reality, has been meditating the relation 
between statesmanship and gastronomy; 
or Votes and Victual. One day last winter 
he lunched in the restaurant of the House 
of Representatives at the Capitol in Wash- 
ington. He was pleased to see with what 
skill Mr. E. Zahn, the chef, caters for his 
Congressional patrons. Particularly Quer- 
cus commended the wisdom of so many 
cooling and sedative dishes, that might 
avail against hot blood and partisan tem- 
per. The 60c Dietary Platter is a great 
favorite in Congress: — 

Jellied Fruit Salad, French Dressing 

Graham Bread, Cottage Cheese, Cup Cus- 
tard 

Milk, Buttermilk, Tea, or Café au Lait 

A British visitor was startled to find the 
item “Pint Half-and-Half with Crackers, 
25c.” No, not the ’arf and ’arf of W. W. 
Jacobs’s sailormen, but half milk, half 
cream. For beverages, your Representa- 
tives in Congress have these choices: — 


Abner Drury Ginger Ale.............. 20 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale............... 25 
RNIN 35 nous videvcesessscanenecy 15 
ere ee 20 
Annheuser (sic) Busch, Budweiser... .20 
IN 5505s spew oennnet ees cose 25 
IE IN aon Ligiabd nine one Winmin MreWnaiala 15 
eee ere ee 15 
NIN 6 ossccecccersaneneedes es 10 


On this pale cellarage Uncle Sam’s laws 
are debated. 

The day of Old Quercus’s visit was a 
Friday; hence among the Reapy To SERVE 
were several fish. The choices were well 





At a recent lit’ry fiesta, Ann 
Watkins, Authors’ Agent, 
cantered up to Publisher 
Guy Holt and gushed, “I 
won't mistake you this 

time! | know who you 


are! Don’t prompt me! 
You are not John Far- 
rar, you are not Guy 
Holt, you are not Bob 
Ballou. You are Max- 
well Aley!” Mr. Aley, 
a bewildered observer, 
sotto voced something 
that sounded like 
“nerts."—I. 5. S. 








arranged for nation-wide eaters. For New 
England congressmen were Codfish Cake, 
Poached Egg and Fried Tomatoes (50) or 
Baked Pork and Beans, Brown Bread 
(35). For Southerners, Spanish Omelette 
with Rice (55) or Smothered Spring 
Chicken, Mushrooms, Corn Fritter Po- 
tato Croquette (80). For the manly Middle 
West, Broiled Porterhouse Steak, French 
Fried Potatoes ($1.25). For the Pacific 
Coast, Boiled Fresh Salmon, Egg Sauce 
and Potatoes (65.) 

It was all excellent plain sensible grub, 
well cooked and served, no nonsense 
about it. You need have no fear that your 
Representatives are being sapped by in- 
sidious luxuries or European fal-lals. Ob- 
serve their honest unadorned list of des- 
serts:—Apple Pie, Blueberry Pie, Choco- 
late Eclair, Pie 4 la mode, Cup Custard, 
Apple Dumpling, Baked Apple, Apple 
Sauce, Preserved Figs with Cream. 

I like all this, said Old Quercus; there’s 
@ pleasant sort of decency about it. 

s&s 

The famous signboard of the Gotham 

Book Mart on 47 Street was designed 














by John Held, Jr. The G. B. M. is prob- 
ably the only bookshop with a private 
window into a lunchroom, so that cus- 
tomers looking over the book-boxes in 
the back yard can order a sandwich. 
Munch without interrupting their brows- 
ing. 
se SS 
“From his pocket he drew forth a mar- 
velously well preserved copy of Ben 
Jonson’s poems in a little leather-bound 
volume published in 1581,” says Mr. 
Gauvreau of his wealthy newspaper- 
owner in The Scandal Monger. 
Marvellous indeed: in 1581 Ben Jonson 
was eight years old. 
J 


& 

Books I look forward to:—Lying and 
Its Detection by Dr. John A. Larson 
(University of Chicago Press). Dr. Lar- 
son, criminologist and professor of psy- 
chiatry, has had an important share in 
the development of the apparatus known 
as the lie-detector—The Second Common 
Reader by Virginia Woolf (Harcourt 
Brace & Co.). No more thrilling book 
about books has been written in our time 
than the first Common Reader. The second 
volume contains essays on Donne, Swift 
and Stella, De Quincey, Hazlitt, D. H. 
Lawrence, etc. 

st 

Our ecumenical snapper-up, W. S. H., 
brought back from Havana a little book- 
let called Sloppy Joe’s Cocktails Manual. 
We like Signor Sloppy’s recipe for “Menth 
Tulep.” It reads: “Marsh up menth leaves 
and sugar add. 1 glass of borbon whiskey. 
Shake and serve in a frappe ice with the 
menthe leave in a menth julep glass.”— 
Another of Sloppy Joe’s formule is the 
Helen Twelvetrees: “1 Part of Gordon 
Dry Gin. 2 Parts of Pineapple juice. Drops 
of Perfect Love. Shake with cracked ice 
and serve in a tall glass.” 

se Ss 

Speaking of “large tabling and belly 
cheer,” Mr. F. P. Stieff’s luxurious Eat, 
Drink & Be Merry in Maryland (Putnam, 
$3) is not just another cook book but a 
gastric history of the pleasantest State in 
the Union. I had not known, until I read 
Emily Post’s letter about the book, that 
the great spokeswoman of Etiquette was 
a Marylander. Rightly so, for no one ex- 
ceeds Maryland folks in agreeable man- 
ners.—Of Maryland food, you remember 
the old saying: “What becomes of all the 
pins?” “They fall to the ground and be- 
come terrapins.” 


Putnam’s — =< - 45 Street has 
occasionally murmured, a little sadly, at 
the number of people who come in just 
to use their nice quiet telephone booth. 
They tried piling up a specially alluring 
assortment of Dollar Reprints close to the 
booth, but these unprofitable visitors paid 
no attention. But then one day Frank 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 











Magel discovered that an anonymous and 
grateful patron had left a MS pinned up 
beside the telephone. It read thus: — 
Lines Postep By PuTNAM’s TELEPHONE 
Written on Hearing That Too Many Visi- 
tors Come In Merely to Use This Booth 

Shut in this telephoning booth 

I find myself alone with truth— 

A truth I did not look for: 
The friend I intimately knew 
And found worth telephoning to 
I'll even buy a book for! 
se 

"The Wakefield Bookshop, named for 
the immortal Vicar, has moved to 21 East 
54. @H Douglas Cleverdon, admirable 
bookseller of Bristol, England, emits a 
catalogue called A Cocktail for Collectors, 
or A Remedy for Heavy Hearts & Lean 
Purses. He offers Vols. I-VI of the old 
Strand Magazine (Jan. ’91 to Dec. ’93) 
containing the first appearance of the Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes for 21 shil- 
lings. 8"The Book of the Month Club’s 
choice of “Mutiny on the Bounty” for 
October makes timely an item in Dauber 
& Pine’s new catalogue (66 Fifth Avenue.) 
Dauber & Pine offer the original edition 
of Captain Bligh’s narrative, London 1792, 
for $11.25. 9@FMr. and Mrs. William 
McFee have driven 2,000 miles of honey- 
moon in England in a Buick this summer. 
Since taking out U. S. citizenship Mr. 
McFee views England with new affection 
and perspective. He writes from the 
Crown Hotel, Woodbridge, Suffolk, “I dis- 
believe in prophecies of England’s deca- 
dence.” 





PERSONALS 


ADVERTISEMENTS will be accepted in 
this column for things wanted or unwanted; 
personal services to let or required; literary 
or publishing offers not easily classified else- 
where; miscellaneous items appealing to a 
select and intelligent clientéle; exchange 
and barter of literary property or literary 
services; jobs wanted, houses or camps for 
rent, tutoring, travelling companions, ideas 
for sale; communications of a decorous na- 
ture; expressions of opinion (limited to fifty 
lines). Rates: 7 cents per word. Address 
Personal Dept. Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


SIX-MONTHS’ square-rigged sailing ship 
cruise from Boston early November. Christ- 
mas in Mediterranean. Thence west African 
coast stops to Capetown. Returning via St. 
Helena. No women. Experienced officers. 
Cost $550 for those willing assist full crew 
professional sailors. Also limited passenger 
space, S. T. Henry, Spruce Pine. N. C. 


DOES ANYBODY want to rent a room, 
bath, kitchenette (furnished, unfurnished, 
east, south) for $35 a month? If you do, 
please have your secretary get in touch with 
my secretary—Elsie Dinsmore c/o Saturday 
Review. 

















WOULD some woman enjoy corresponding 
with a young fellow who takes interest in 
everything? Protege, c/o Saturday Review. 








I’M 24, intelligent. Willing to do anything. 
Seek connection, help. Inneed, c/o Saturday 
Review. 


STICKING to our resolution to talk here 
only about books which not everyone will 
appreciate (but those who do will enjoy im- 
mensely!) here’s what the Saturday Review 
says of THE FAIR OF ST. JAMES, by 
Eleanor Farjeon: “To spin a piece of deli- 
cate fantasy to the length of three hundred 
pages without breaking or at least straining 
the fabric is a difficult feat. THE FAIR OF 
ST. JAMES brings off the magic. ... The 
matter-of-fact reader will find little sense 
in it, and the imaginative reader may find 
what sense he will. ... Its true concern is 
with the delicate approaches and generous 
ecstasies of love. In short, it is a book for 
lovers, a species of literature that is always 
being laughed at but is yet to be laughed off.” 
Ask your bookseller for THE FAIR OF ST. 
JAMES (by the author of “Martin Pippin 
in the Apple Orchard”—$2.00)— or if he 
hasn’t it, write us. FREDERICK A. STOKES 
COMPANY, 443 Fourth Ave., New York. 


YOUNG PERSON is seeking somebody who 
sees potential art in correspondence — for 
sparkling, entertaining literary expression 
and adventure. Marjorie Daw, c/o Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


CULTURED YOUNG WOMAN desires 
short, radical change from _ civilization 
Could act as companion, optimist, first aid to 
convalescents, etc., at mountain camp. Very 
unusual opportunity for right party. If em- 
ployer is male, proper chaperonage necessary. 
Emily FitzHugh, 15 Morton Street, Andover, 
Mass. 


CAN ANYONE use personable young man 
who will do anything anywhere for compen- 
sation? Harvard B.A., M.A., specialized 
history, but is himself still teachable. Like- 
wise adaptable, energetic; good physique, 
imagination, Writes, sings, dances, talks 
well; competent tutor; agreeable companion; 
interested in politics, literature, music, tennis. 
References. Address Connecticut Yankee, 
Saturday Review. 
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**T). H. Lawrence has written 
his life and painted his 


99 


portrait, 
in his 


says Aldous Huxley 


introduction to this 


book, which is unquestionably 
the literary event of the year 


Che Letters of 
D. HA. Lawrence 


EDITED BY ALDOUS HUXLEY 


“Beautiful and absorbingly interesting iu themselves, the letters 
are also of the highest importance as biographical documents.” 


900 pages of intimate and revealing letters beautifully 


printed and bound in buckram. 


THE LIMITED’ EDITION 


“More exciting even than Bengal Lancer” 
—LoweE.t.t THomMas 


BLOODY YEARS 


by F. YEATS-BROWN 


The author of The Lives of a Bengal Lancer scores again with this 
brilliant blend of history and adventure in Stamboul. 
a tale of captivity and escape, but also a sensational account of the 
plots and counterplots surrounding the fall of an Empire. “As thrill- 
ing a tale as any told by the elder Dumas.”—Max Beerbohm. J[ilus- 
trated. $2.75. 


It is not only 


[ 








Tilustrated. $5.00 


IS OVERSUBSCRIBED 


<3 . . . 
A valiant story and an interesting one” 
—AmMy LovEMAN 


A PRINCESS in EXILE 


by MARIE, GRAND DUCHESS OF RUSSIA 


The author of Education of a Princess has followed up that sensa- 
tionally popular book with an enthralling sequel. In it she continues 
the life-stories of herself and many of her royal relatives. “Another 
literary triumph . . . Marie has outdone her first success.”—Mil- 
waukee Journal. “Deserves even more than her Education of a 
Princess to become a best-seller.” —Phila. Inquirer. Illustrated. $3.50 





SOUTH AMERICA 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
by KASIMIR EDSCHMID 


A dramatic and vivid rediscovery of South America by 
an important German author and world-traveler. Its cities, 
its jungles, its great men, its revolution, its finances, its 
past and present are revealed in this “romance of a con- 
tinent.” Illustrated. $5.00 


THE JOURNEY INWARD 


by KurT HEUSER 


The tale of a man’s escape from his past into the jungle of 
Africa. “Perhaps another Conrad has made his appear- 
ance.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. “A new type of fiction of 
highly sustained interest and considerable narrative power.” 
—Mary Austin. “A remarkable book, a thrilling adventure 


story.”—Maristan Chapman. $2.50. 








FORECAST 


On October 7th, we will publish 
JOSEPHUS, Lion Feuchtwang- 
er’s greatest novel, in which he 
returns to the manner of his first 
success, Power, to tell the dra- 
matic story of the. great Jewish 
historian of Nero’s day. On the 
same date Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, a favorite of Saturday 
Review readers, will have her 
first prose book in three years: 
THE SALUTATION—contain- 
ing two full novelettes and eleven 
shorter pieces. 

















SAMUEL BUTLER 


A MID-VICTORIAN MODERN 
by CLARA GRUENING STILLMAN 


All the charm and excitement of an amazing personality 
are brought out in this life of the author of The Way of All 
Flesh—a man who was at once a great satirist, a painter, a 
psychologist, amateur musician, critic and anti-churchman. 
“An excellent, even a remarkable book.”—Carl Van Doren. 
Illustrated. $3.75 


THEY WINTER ABROAD 
by JAMES ASTON 


“A worthy successor to South Wind at long last,” says 
Terence Holliday of this brilliant tale of a bevy of English 
tourists whom Love found in Italy. “A really good funny 
book, witty, wicked.”—L. A. G. Strong. 
David Garnett. $2.50, 


“Glorious.” — 
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